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“ The best weekly for children in 
SOUTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiustratep Werkty. 


America.” — 


A NEW SERIAL. 


‘Dick AND 2. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 


Author of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” “ Nan,” etc. 

The publishers of HArpEr’s YOUNG PEro- 
PLE take pleasure in announcing that in the issue 
of August 21 they will publish the first chapters 
In * Dick 
and D.” the little folk will have a story replete 


of a new serial siory by Mrs. Lillie. 


with incident, full of interest, and written with 
that rare sympathy with child life which is so 
especially characteristic of Mrs. Lillie’s work. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Prorie 
will he sent on rece ipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Our next Number will contain an Extra-sizep 
PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with an exceptionally 
large number of Sull-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of the latest styles of Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's Unde r- Clothing, Corset- Covers, 
Combing Mautles, Dressing Sacques, Petticoats, 
Wrappers, Caps, Collars, Cuffs, Scarfs, Stock- 
Ladies House and Street 
Dresses and Redingotes : Fancy Articles, ete. ; 
with a Surers Dovsix-raGe Art Picture, “ Fors 
or Frienps,” by P. R. Morris, A.R.A., and choice 
literary and pictorial attractions. 


ings, and Socks ; 


AUTUMN BONNETS. 


Our readers’ attention is invited to the newest 
intellige nce concerning autumn bonnets, which is 
given in the New York Fashions article on the 
Sollowing page. 


THE ART OF COOKING AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NY one who has kept up with the drift 

of intelligent criticism in regard to the 
resulting fruits of our public-school system 
must have noticed that the most competent 
and unbiassed judges are gradually taking 
up a position of reluctant disapprobation. 
As the great training schools where the 
youth of the country of both sexes receive 
lasting impressions and permanent intel- 
lectual and moral impetus, preparatory for 
the work of life, their failure is being daily 
demonstrated by facts not to be ignored. 
As # means toward an end they do not 
achieve what may be fairly exacted of them, 
and at every turn the question is pressed on 
us, What are we to do with the human pro- 
duets year by year turned out of our public 
schools for incorporation into the responsi- 
ble adult “ body-politic” ? 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, in his Social Statics, 
holds that the ideal state should be no more 
called upon to provide its citizens with a free 
education than a free church or free clothes, 
bnt we Americans promulgate different 
views, and probably will yield our faith in 
republican institutions before we surrender 
our claim to a public-school education, or 
our belief in its efficiency as a great nation- 
al forcing bed for intelligent citizens. While 
there is little difference of opinion concern- 
ing the thing itself, there is, however, a 
growing diversity of judgment in regard to 
the extent and character of the best cur- 
riculum. Some ten years ago a picked com- 
mittee in one of the oldest and most intelli- 
gent States in the Union used these signifi- 
cant words: “A point has been reached 
which is near the natural term of such force 
ag our present system of schooling is calcu- 
lated to exert.” A further examination led 
to the verdict, “Smatter, veneering, and 
cram.” Brought face to face with such un- 
palatable truth, the Quincy people took up 
the problem with true Yankee pluck, and 
solved it after a fashion by a plan generally 
known since as the “ Quincy Method.” 

Reference to this particular “new de- 
parture” is merely made to emphasize the 
fact that there is a willingness amongst sen- 
sible tax-paying people to consider the prob- 
lem of public-school reform, and, when con- 
vineed of their advantages, to inaugurate 
radical changes. The introduction of Kin- 
dergarten instruction in connection with 
the primary departments of the publie 
schools of several of our cities, the adop- 
tion of the Leland Industrial Art School by 
the Board of Education in Philadelphia, 
the very recent action of the same body in 
Baltimore looking to the establishment in 








| strates its timeliness. 





the autumn of a somewhat similar depart- 
ment, and the general willingness in all our 
large cities at present to consider the pro- 
priety and practicability of incorporating 
some branches of technical and manual in- 
struction into the accepted public curricu- 
lum, indicate such a receptive state of the 
public mind respecting suggested improve- 
ments in “the art of national salvation” 
that the times seem propitious in which to 
crave a hearing for what at the first glance 
may appear a radical proposition, i. e., the 
necessity and fitness of the introduction of 
domestic economy, both practical and theo- 
retical, into the course of studies for girls 
in our public schools, According to the 
report of the Bureau of Education for 1880, 
there are 9,946,160 children enrolled in the 
public schools of the United States; of 
these over 4,800,000 are girls, of whom the 
vast majority “quit school” before they 
are sixteen. Probably seventy-five per 
cent. of the whole number within ten years 
after leaving school marry, and forthwith 
proceed to dispense, with varying degrees 
of extravagance and ignorance, their hus- 
bands’ earnings, and surely increase his at- 
tacks of dyspepsia and ill temper by their 
abominable culinary art. At an average 
cost of about $250 a head the State in 
which they live has given them a modicum 
of superficial knowledge—besides the old- 
fashioned three R’s—of grammar, geogra- 
phy, history, philosophy, ete., and sent them 
forth to become in due course of time wives, 
and mothers of the next generation, without 
either a proper respect for or the capacity 
to execute the inevitable duties which will 
fall to their lot. 

That such a practical people as we Amer- 
icans should have so failed to grasp the 
fundamental laws of social life that we 
yearly dismiss into the varied walks of that 
life thousands of embryonic housekeepers 
to whom the sacred mysteries of their pro- 
fession are unknown quantities, shows a 
strange and illogical state of affairs. As a 
nation we have aimed at a tvo exclusively 
intellectual standard, have sacrified to it the 
practical needs of every-day life, and while 
giving to our children——of whom the certain 
future lot of the majority will be physical 
labor—a forced mental, “ arithmetical, gram- 
matical” training, we have unwisely ignored 
the efficacy of habits of manual industry. 
While teaching many good things, we neg- 
lect to inculeate by precept and practice a 
respect for honest toil, and although pro- 
claiming in our Constitution and laws the 
equality of all men, we have inaugurated a 
system of public instruction the whole tend- 
ency of which is to cultivate a spirit of dis- 
content with existing social arrangements. 
There is no division of the whole education- 
al department where the expenditure would 
within a generation yield such appreciable 
practical fruits as would result from the es- 
tablishment of kitchen schools for girls, ei- 
ther as separate schools where a certain 
number of afternoons a month could be spent 
by each class, or as an attachment to every 
grammar and high school. 

“ Kitchen schools!” will probably be the 
scornful exclamation of the “ young ladies” 
for whom it is proposed to legislate. Their 
disapproval of the proposal only demon- 
Why should not a 
woman be taught to mix a pudding as well 
as find the base of a chemical compound ? 
Why not be as well able to concoct a savory 
stew from “cold bits” of meat, and to boil 
down into a nourishing stock bones and 
scraps, as to explain how certain rocks are 


| the result of voleanic action ages ago, or to 


extract the root of an English word she will 
never use? Why should she not be in- 
structed in the essential rules of domestic 
economy with the same care that she is in- 
doctrinated with the dates and facts of his- 
tory, or the locality and formation of bays, 
rivers, and islands ? 

One of the most pregnant causes of poy- 
erty amongst the laboring classes is the dis- 
regard of the commonest laws of health, and 
ignorance of the simplest culinary economy, 
which make high wages do but half their 
duty, and half-pay threaten starvation and 
entail crushing debt. 

In one of the circulars issued by the Bu- 
reau of Education it is remarked that “as 
a nation we are ill fed, and in some locali- 
ties half starved.” The blame for this un- 
accountable state of affairs in a country so 
marvellously rich in the bounties of nature 
is attributed in great measure to “ those 
in charge of the education of our youth, 
which practically ignores the necessity of 
training girls in the principles of domestic 
economy, and by its influence fosters the idea, 
that the performance of domestic labor by 
the head of the house is degrading.” 

England, many years behind us in at- 
tacking the problem of national educa- 
tion, is far in advance in recognizing the 
neeessity of instructing children in the ra- 
diments of industry as well as in those of 
“ book-learning,” and with this view money 
is freely granted from the public education- 





al funds for special instruction in cookery 
in the board schools. In London, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, and, we believe, other large 
cities lessons in practical cookery are given 
in the public schools under the new system 
of elementary education. Under the rule 
of the much -abused School Board Guard- 
ians, instruction is “given on food and its 
preparation in every girls’ school, and for 
advanced classes there are twenty-one prac- 
tice schools in different parts of London.” 
This comparatively recent innovation was 
not established without a struggle, whose 
successful issue was in great part deter- 
mined by the strong arguments adduced 
by many sensible persons, “that while the 
School Board spends a great deal of money 
for instruction in ornamental branches, a 
knowledge of the common practical arts of 
household life is losing ground among the 
people.” 

America is in no degree behind the mo- 
ther country in the organization of “ cook- 
ing schools.” Miss Corson started the first 
school of this character in connection with 
the “Free Training School for Women” in 
1874. Since then free and pay cooking class- 
es have been established in the principal cit- 
ies of the country with most satisfactory re- 
sults. What are technically known as 
“Kitchen-Gardens” are a favorite form for 
charity and mission classes, where the ele- 
ments of domestic economy in the various 
departments of kitchen, laundry, dining- 
room, etc., are taught practically in minia- 
ture, and theoretically by question and an- 
swer. Moreover, on a higher plane, several 
Western colleges have shown themselves 


| abreast of the best thought of the day, and 








have a department of domestic science in 
connection with their general curriculum. 
To quote again from a circular of the Bu- 
reau of Ed-cation: “ At the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College every girl in the Junior Class 
has learned how to make good bread, weigh- 
ing and measuring her ingredients, mixing, 
kneading, and baking, and regulating her 
fire. Each has been taught to make yeast, 
and bake biscuit, puddings, pies, and cakes 
of various kinds ; how to cook a roast, broil 
a steak, and make a fragrant cup of cof- 
fee; how to stuff and roast a turkey, make 


| oyster soup, prepare stock for other soups, 


steam and mash potatoes so that they will 
melt in the mouth; and, in short, get up a 
first-class meal. ‘Theory and manual skill 
have gone hand in hand. They have taken 
practical lessons in all the details of house- 
hold management, such as house-furnishing, 
care of beds and bedding, washing and iron- 
ing, care of the sick, care of children, etc.” 
Why should not the public schools follow 
such wise pioneers in educational improve- 
ment and advance? No doubt numerous ob- 
jections can and, in the event of any serious 
agitation of the matter, will be raised. One 


class of critics will exclaim that if any such | 
change were once admitted, the immediate 


tendency and ultimate consequence would 
be to tear down the upper stories of the 
educational establishment, certainly as far 
as girls are concerned, and that the introduc- 
tion of household economy as a prominent 
element of public instruction would be a 
fatal stab at the cause of the higher educa- 
tion of women. The weight of facts so far 
in this movement tends directly to the con- 
trary. The most earnest workers in the 
sause of cooking schools have been men and 
women of broad views on the general sub- 
ject of education, and unflinching advocates 
of advanced female education. In the re- 
ports of the “ Northern Union of Schools for 
Cookery,” in Great Britain, it is noted that 
the warmest supporters of instruction in 
domestic economy “ are those who favor the 
higher education of women, insisting that 
the only way to assure permanent benefit 
from this branch of education is to make it 
one of the regular studies at every girls’ 
school, and that primary schools should lay 
the foundation for its successful continuance 
in high schools.” 

Any one who will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the effects and beneficial ramifying 
influences of instruction in household econ- 
omy and habits of cleanliness and order 
will realize how rapidly and effectually it 
would introduce an element into our course 
of national training improving and educa- 
tional in the broadest and best sense of the 
word, for a knowledge of cookery means 
“the knowledge of all herbs and fruits and 
balms and spices, and of all that is healing 
and sweet in fields and groves, and savory 
in meats ; it means carefulness, and invent- 
iveness, and watchfulness, and willingness, 
and readiness of appliance; it means the 
economy of our great- grandmothers and 
the science of modern chemists. It means 
much tasting and no wasting.” 

The following questions, taken at random 
from those which advanced girls in the 
London Board Schools have to answer, will 
give an idea of the character and range of 
this line of instruction. 

“Nawe and explain briefly the six com- 
mouest ways of cooking meat. 








“Give a full recipe for preparing a piece 
of meat in any one of the ways you men- 
tion. 

“How would you make a quart of flour 
into bread ? 

“Mention some ways of recooking old 
meat. 

“Give the rules for boiling meat and the 
time allowed. 

“ How would you prepare an Irish stew ? 

“Namo six of the most valuable fresh 
vegetables used in this country. 

“Give recipes for boiling old potatoes, for 
boiling caulitlower and serving it with melt- 
ed butter. 

“Give a recipe for a meat pie. 

“What is the difference between the flesh 
of white and oily fish ? 

“What uteusils are necessary for a small 
kitchen ?” 

Special attention is directed to these Lon- 
don Board Schools because they correspond 
in the main to our public schools. What 
has been done in the Old World can cer- 
tainly be done in the New. 





WHAT MAY A YOUNG LADY DO? 


UR young correspondents ask us strange 

questions sometimes, occasionally throwing 
light on the ever-vexed question of American 
etiquette, showing how anxious they are to do 
right, but also proving how far they are from 
apprehending what in old-world customs has 
been always considered propriety. In our new 
country the relations of men and women are ne- 
cessarily simpler. The whole business of etiquette 
is of course reduced to each one’s sense of pro- 
priety, and the standard must be changed as the 
circumstances demand. 

As, for instance, a lady writes to know if she 
should thank a gentleman for paying for her on 
an excursion. Now this involves a long answer. 
In Europe no young lady could accept an invita- 
tion to go as the guest of a young gentleman on 
“an excursion,” allowing him to pay for her, 
without losing much reputation. She would not 
in either England or France be received in soci- 
ety again. She should be invited by the gentle- 
man through her father or mother, and one or 
both should accompany her. Even then it is not 
customary for gentlemen to invite ladies to go 
on an excursion. He could invite the lady’s mo- 
ther to chaperon a theatre party, which he should 
pay for. 

Another young lady asks if she could with 
propriety buy the tickets and take a young gen- 
tleman to the theatre. Of course she could, if 
her mother or chaperon would go with her; but 
even then the mother or chaperon should write 
the note of invitation. 

But in our free country it is, we hear, particu- 
larly in the West, allowable for a young lady and 
gentleman to go off on “an excursion” together, 
the gentleman paying all the expenses. If that 
is allowed, then of course—to answer our corre- 
spondent’s question—she should thank him. But 
if we were to answer the young lady’s later ques- 
tion, ““ Would this be considered etiquette ?” we 
should say, decidedly, No. 

Another question which we are perpetually 
asked is this, How to allow a gentleman a proper 
degree of friendly intimacy without allowing him 
to think himself too much of a favorite. Here 
we can not bring in either etiquette or custom to 
decide. One very general law would be not to 
accept too many attentions, to show a certain 
reserve in dancing with him or driving with him. 
It is always proper for a gentleman to take a 
young lady out to drive in his dog-cart, with his 
servant behind, if her parents approve; but if it 
is done very often, of course it looks conspicu- 
ous, and the lady runs the risk of being consid- 
ered engaged. And she knows, of course, wheth- 
er her looks and words give him reason to think 
that he is a favorite. She must decide all that 
herself. 

Another writes to ask us if she should take a 
gentleman’s hat and coat when he calls. Never. 
Let him take care of those. Christianity and 
chivalry, modern and ancient custom, make a 
man the servant of women. The old form of 
salutation used by Sir Walter Raleigh and other 
courtiers was always, “ Your servant, madam,” 
and it is the prettiest and most admirable way 
for a man to address a woman in any language. 

Another asks if she should introduce a gentle- 
man who calls to her mother. This, we should 
say, would answer itself did not the question re- 
appear. Of course she should; and her mother 
should always sit with her when she is receiving 
a call from a gentleman. 

But if in our lesser fashionable circles the re- 
strictions of etiquette are relaxed, let a young 
lady always remember these general principles, 
that men will like and respect her far better if 
she is extremely particular about allowing them 
to pay for her, if she refuses two invitations out 
of three, if she is dignified and reserved rather 
than if she is the reverse. 

At Newport it is now the fashion for young 
ladies to drive young men out in their pony- 
phaetons, with a groom behind, or even without 
a groom; but a gentleman never takes out a 
lady in his own carriage without a servant. 

Gentlemen and ladies walk together in the day- 
time unattended, but if they ride on horseback a 
groom is always in attendance on the lady. In 
rural neighborhoods where there are no grooms, 
and where a young lady and gentleman go off 
for a drive unattended, they have thrown old- 
world etiquette out of the window, and must 
make a new etiquette of their own. Propriety, 
mutual respect, the American chivalry, have done 
for women what all the surveillance of Spanish 
duennas and of French etiquette has done for 
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the young girl of Europe. A young American 
girl can travel unprotected from Arizona to New 
Brunswick, and no man will insult her. She is 
so much a power in her innocence that she dis- 
arms ruffianism, and puts a libertine to the blush. 
If she is a worker, an artist, a student, or an au- 


thor, she can walk the Quartier Latin of Paris_ 


unharmed. 

But she has in work an armor of proof. This 
is not etiquette when she comes into the world 
of fashion. She must observe its order, as she 
would do the laws of Prussia or of England, if 
she stands on their shores, 

Perhaps we ean illustrate this. Given a pretty 
young girl who shall arrive on the steamer Ger- 
mania after being several years at school in 
Paris, another who comes in by rail from Kansas, 
another from some quiet, remote part of Georgia, 
and leave them all at the New York Hotel for a 
winter. Let us imagine them all introduced at a 
New York ball to three gentlemen, who shall call 
on them the next day. If the girl educated in 
Paris, sitting by her mamma, hears the others 
talk to the young men, she will be shocked. The 
girls who have been brought up far from the 
centres of etiquette seem to her to have no mod- 
esty, no propriety. They accept invitations from 
the young men to go to the theatre alone, to take 
drives, and perhaps, as we have said, to ‘ 
an excursion,” 

To the French girl this is enormously improp- 
er; but later on she accepts an invitation to go 
out on a coach, with perhaps ten or twelve others, 
and with a very young chaperon. The party does 
not return until twelve at night, and as they walk 
through the corridors to a late supper, the young 


go on 





Western girl meets them, and sees that the young | 


men are already the worse for wine; she is apt 
to say, “What a rowdy crowd!” and to think 
that, after all, etiquette has its own sins, in which 
she is right. 

In a general statement it may be as well to say 


that a severe etiquette would prevent a young | 


lady from receiving gifts from a young man, ex- 
cept bonbonniéres and bouquets. It is not con- 
sidered proper for him to offer her clothing of 
any sort, as gowns, bonnets, shawls, or shoes, even 
if he is engaged to her. She may use her discre- 
tion about accepting a camel’s-hair shawl from a 
man old enough to be her father, but she should 
never receive jewelry from any one but a relative, 
or her fiancé just before marriage. The reason 
for this is obvious. It has been abused—the 
privilege which all men desire, that of decking 
women with finery. 

A young lady should not write letters to young 
men, or send them presents, or take the initiative 
in any way. A friendly correspondence is very 
proper if the mother approves, but even this has 
its dangers. 

Let a young lady always remember that she is 
to the young man an angel to reverence, until she 
lessens the distance between them and extinguish- 
es respect. 

Young ladies often write to us as to whether 
it is proper for them to write letters of condo- 
lence or congratulation to ladies older than them- 
selves. Weshould say, Yes. The respect of young 
girls is always felt gratefully by older ladies. 
manners of the present are vastly to be objected 
to on account of a lack of respect. The rather 
bitter Mr. Carlyle wrote satirically of the manners 
of young ladies. He even had his fling at their 
laugh. 
ed laughing, but only sniff and titter from the 
throat outward, or at best produce some whif- 
fling, husky cachinnations as if they were laugh- 
ing through wool. Of none such comes good.” 
A young lady must not speak too loud or be too 
boisterous; she must even tone down her wit, 
lest she be misunderstood. But she need not be 
dull, or grumpy, or ill-tempered, or careless of her 
manners, particularly to her mother’s old friends, 
She must not talk slang, or be in any way mascu- 
line; if she is, she loses the battle. A young 
lady is sometimes called upon to be a hostess, if 
her mother is dead. Here her liberty becomes 


The } 


“ Few are able to laugh what can be call- | 


greater, but she should always have an aunt or | 


some elderly friend by her side to play chaperon. 


A young lady may do any manual labor without | 


losing caste. She may be a good cook, a fine 
laundress, a carver of wood, a painter, a sculptor, 
an embroideress, a writer, a physician, and she 
will be eligible, if her manners are good, to the 
best society anywhere. But if she outrage the 
laws of good-breeding in the place where she is, 
she can not expect to take her place in society. 
Should she be seen at Newport driving two gen- 
tlemen in her pony-phaeton, or should she and 
another young woman take a gentleman between 
them and drive down Bellevue Avenue, she would 
be tabooed. It would not be a wicked act, but 
it would not look well; it would not be convenable. 
If she dresses loudly, with peculiar hats and a 
suspicious complexion, she must take the conse- 
quences. She must be careful (if she is unknown) 
not to attempt to copy the follies of well-known 
fashionable women. What will be forgiven to 
Mrs. Well Known Uptown will never be forgiven 
to Miss Kansas. Society in this respect is very 
upjust—the world is always unjust—but that is 
a part of the truth of etiquette which is to be re- 
membered ; it is founded on the accidental con- 
ditions of society, having for its background, 
however, the eternal principles of kindness, po- 
liteness, and the greatest good of society. But 
its laws do not include poetic justice ; that is re- 
served for the possible Utopia which we have not 
yet reached, 

A young lady who is very prominent in society 
should not make herself too common; she should 
not appear in too many charades, private theat- 
ricals, tableaux, ete. She should think of the 
“violet by the mossy stone.” She must also at 
a watering-place remember that every act of hers 
is being criticised by a set of lookers-on who are 
not all friendly, and she must, ere she allow her- 
self to be too much of a belle, remember to si- 
lence envious tongues. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN BONNETS. 


bap first importations of autumn and winter 

millinery consist of felt and velvet bonnets 
and round hats. Plush is out of favor for bon- 
nets, and is not even shown for trimming. The 
dark, heavy straw bonnets now used will be worn 
late into September, to be followed by fine fur 
felts, and after these velvet bonnets will be put 
on to wear throughout the winter. Dress bon- 
nets and those for general wear in city streets are 
quite small, and many have a slight coronet rolled 
back from the front ; this is to be covered smooth- 
ly with velvet, or with the new tufted silk bind- 
ings that resemble Astrakhan fur. The crowns 
are ample and are square, or else they are high 
in Normandy fashion, but are not pointed. The 
full fluted and pleated brims worn during the 
summer are repeated in felt and velvet; others 
again are in close cottage shapes, with large 
square crown and a curtain band below it. The 
novelty for young ladies is the jockey-cap bonnet 
of felt or velvet. This has the visor, front, and 
band of the close cap worn by jockeys, but the 
crown is higher, has a crease or fold from front 
to back, and the back of the crown is cut off so 
that it rests lightly upon the knot of hair. Poke 
bonnets are not largely imported, though they will 
be worn by those who like shade above the face. 

NEW ROUND HATS. 

The Henri Trois hat illustrated in Bazar No. 
32, Vol. XVL, gives an excellent idea of the new 
round hats with stiff high crown and straight 
brim. These are the leading features of winter 
styles, but there are also bell-crowned hats, half 
as high as the silk hats worn by gentlemen, and 
these have the brim wider in front than behind, 
while others have a slight roll on the edge of the 
brim, curling it upward, the same width all around. 
The Derby brim, and that of the English walking 
hat, which is much higher on the sides than in 
front and back, and many irregularly rolled brims 
somewhat in Gainsborough shapes, are all repre- 
sented. The English turbans, with high close 
rims widely bound, and the Langtry turban, with 
the brim to be covered, and the crown elongated 
and cut off like a bonnet, will be worn again. 
The crowns of hats are now large enough to take 
in the coil of hair, which the Parisians have set 
the fashion of wearing on top of the head instead 
of in the low Greek style that prevails here. 


CLOTH, VELVET, ETC. 


The novelty for trimming felt hats is the use 
of cloth of light quality, but of pure wool, with- 
out lustre, similar to that to be used for dresses. 
This is very appropriate for felt trimmings, and 
really looks like sleazy felt softly draped. It is 
arranged in a scarf of many easy folds around 
the crown and as a puff inside the brim; usually 
it is combined with velvet for the scarf, and this 
velvet may be plain or repped. Above all other 
materials velvet of close short pile will be used 
for trimmings, but there is also much velours 
épinglé, which resembles the old-fashioned uncut 
velvet in ribbed surfaces ; besides these are many 
other repped fabrics, among which are ottoman 
silks of very thick reps, and also of very fine 
These thick fabrics are used for rosettes 
and folded scarfs when employed for trimming, 
but are usually put plain over the frame when 
forming a bonnet, though there are corded and 
puffed bonnets of velvet similar to those made 
of thin materials during the summer; but these 
are heavy and clumsy-looking, and will scarcely 
find favor. The only figured velvets yet seen 
are similar to those spoken of last week for 
dresses, with the ground of satin or repped silk, 
and the figure of many colors of closely clipped 
velvet. Two kinds of velvet are put together on 
one hat; thus the folded scarf is partly plain 
velvet and partly uncut velvet of the same ora 
darker shade. The novelty for binding hat brims 
and trimming coronets is silk Astrakhan ribbon 
two or three inches wide, woven in loops and 
tufts like the fur of that name. Ribbons for 
strings, for rosettes, and for plain bands around 
crowns are of plain velvet on one side and repped 
velvet on the other, or else one side is satin and 
the other is velvet, which may have the pile cut 
or uncut, 


ones, 


STEEL LACE, BEADS, ETC, 


The novelty in trimming laces is steel net and 
steel lace, woven of metallic threads, yet as fine 
almost as cobwebs. This comes in piece net, to 
be made into puffs and serve as a transparent over 
satin, in figured crown pieces, and in trimming 
laces to be gathered on the brim. As gray is to 
be a leading color, this lace will be found a suit- 
able garniture for many bonnets. The Escurial 
laces will also be largely used for millinery pur- 
poses; these have a ground like guipure net, with 
large Spanish lace designs of thick silk over- 
wrought with heavy cords for the veins, stems, 
and outlines of its many flower patterns. There 
are also some heavy écru and gray ficelle laces, 
used on the new bonnets in crown covers and as 
pleated frills on the brim. Beads are very large 
and of odd shapes, and are principally of jet or 
of tortoise-shell. There are crowns of Escurial 
lace bonnets formed entirely of row after row of 
spiked or of pear-shaped jet beads ; or else there is 
a coronet covered with rows of such beads, or per- 
haps there is a double-pleated brim edged with 
them. The oblong beads, faceted, are used both 
in jet and shell for covering coronets. 


BIRDS, FEATHERS, AND ORNAMENTS. 


Plumage will supersede flowers next season, 
and will be used in every way milliners can de- 
vise. There will be entire bonnets, caps, and tur- 
bans covered with feathers stripped from the bird 
and put on singly in fanciful and most unnatural 
fashions; there are bands of feathers for trim- 
mings, feather crowns, and feather brims for 
parts of bonnets, and there are small ornaments 





made up entirely of feathers, such as a miniature 
Gallic cock scarcely two inches long, a white 
macaw or cockatoo three inches in length, but an 
exact copy of the real bird, or a dwarf pea-fowl, 
with tail spread and showing the eye part of its 
plumage; each of these is provided with a pin, 
and is to be stuck in the scarf or rosette for dec- 
oration. But above ail else the natural bird is 
preferred, and swallows are said to take preced- 
ence of all other birds; but one swallow does 
not make a trimming for a hat, for just back of 
it is placed a cluster of many wings, enough, in- 
deed, for a flock of swallows, 

These groups of wings are very effective trim- 
mings placed on the left side of a Henri Trois 
hat, beginning just at the front and being thick- 
ly massed all the way along the left side to 
the back, with their pointed ends standing up 
against or above the crown. Another fashion is 
that of making a fancy plumage by taking the 
head and neck of a bird and adding to it some tail 
feathers, or a cluster of wings, or an aigrette of 
slender plumes. Again a single head is split in 
two from the point of the beak backward, and 
made to serve for two sets of plumage. Next in 
favor after swallows are grouse, pheasants, par- 
tridges, and pigeons, as all these have the gray 
and brown shadings so largely represented in 
the new goods ; ruffled grouse, sea-swallows, wild- 
ducks, guinea-fowls, and other familiar birds are 
placed beside the rarest South American hum- 
ming-birds, impians, and the brilliant bird-of- 
paradise. The spirited aigrettes made of heron 
feathers are stuck in wing clusters, or in tufts 
of breast feathers ; sometimes six wings, each of 
a different color, are bunched together, with a 
long aigrette in the centre. While these fanci- 
ful feathers prevail, ostrich feathers are by no 
means abandoned, but even these beautiful 
plumes are not used in their natural grace, but 
are cut off, curled, and in tips are combined with 
clusters of wings or tail feathers of other birds. 
Ornaments of very fine cut steel are shown in 
clasps and brooches, and there are long pins 
and daggers of bronze or gilt, with the head of 
an animal—a fox, a ram’s head, a graceful hound, 
or a grim lion—to be thrust through folds of 
trimming, 

COLORS. 


Soft gray and brown shades are most effective 
in fine felt and velvet bonnets ; and notwithstand- 
ing gray is a cold color, merchants believe it will 
be in favor next season, and have imported it large- 
ly. Sardonyx tints shaded en camaieu are beauti- 
ful in three or four fabrics on one hat, such as felt 
for the foundation, with cloth, velvet, and feathers, 
all in various tones of one color. Contrasts are, 
however, much used, and garnets, orange, the new 
garance or madder shades, are seen in plumage on 
dark gray and brown hats, and Worth’s favorite 
contrast of brown and green is very effective in 
velvet of the new cress green on a dark brown 
hat. All the coffee-colors are revived, and there 
is café-au-lait and café-sans-lait precisely as they 
were used five or six years ago. Réséda or 
mignonette color is again seen, and the pretty 
Judie and fuchsia reds with purple tints re-ap- 
pear in deeper hues than those brought out last 
spring. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Notwithstanding predictions adverse to bro- 
cades, each week brings novelties in these in the 
richest ottomans, velvets, and satins. The lam- 
pas stuffs have silver or gold threads woven 
through dark figures on a pale blue or cream 
satin ground, and will be used for the petticoat 
fronts of dinner dresses. Marie Antoinette bro- 
cades copy the designs of old silks used in the 
reign of Louis Seize, and show the most delicate 
blendings of white and pink, or blue and maize, 
or pale Nile green with dark chaudron. The Es- 
curial brocades have large flowers outlined with 
a contrasting color repped or corded like the 
thick threads seen in Escurial laces, and newest 
of all are the ottoman brocades that show two 
sets, or even three or four sets, of reps in the de- 
sign, as its figures may require, on a repped 
ground of some dark contrasting colors. For 
plain dress goods satin duchesse is again largely 
imported, and in order to make harmonious com- 
binations there are repped ottoman silks and 
velvets, both plain and uncut, imported with re- 
ference to each piece of the rich fabrics just de- 
scribed. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrnineton, Smiru, & Co.; AlrKEN, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; Srern Broruers; and James 
McCreery & Ca, 
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PERSONAL. 


AMERICAN literature has sustained a real loss 
in the death of ** Sherwood Bonner’ (Mrs. Katu- 
ARINE 8. McDOwELL, the author of Like unto 
Like and Dialect Tales, wo ended her young life 
at the age of thirty, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, July 22, at her house in Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. For the last twelve years Mrs. 
McDowELt has resided chiefly in Boston, where 
she was surrounded by a large circle of devoted 
friends, attracted by her brilliant genius and her 
fascinating and noble qualities. The character- 
istic epitaph which she selected, “* She was much 
loved,’ was the key-note of her life. She was 
golden-haired, with rose-leaf complexion and 
beautiful hands, and possessed superb physical 
health and vigor. Her sketches of Southern life 
are drawn with a masterly hand, and are full of 
mingled wit and pathos. On reading them one 
feels a keen regret that the pen that drew them 
is laid aside forever. An appreciative sketch of 
Mrs. McDoweE Lu is published in the current 
number of HaRPER’S WEEKLY. 

—It is said that English business men know 
American railroad maps by heart, American se- 
curities are discussed in the ‘ City,” American 
novels and magazines are spread in the book- 
store windows, WHISTLER’S and other American 
pictures are among the fashions, an American is 
the reigning belle, oysters are served *‘ in Amer- 
ican style,’’ aud ices ‘‘as in America,”’ while an 














American actress is at the theatre, an American 
*“*notion store’? makes one fancy one’s self in 
Connecticut, and London is, in fact; becoming 
Americanized. 

—Two land-yachts, a double carriage, and a 
marquee tent, once belonging to the Prince of 
Wales, for stabling horses, one of the yachts fit- 
ted up as sleeping and dining cabin, and the 
other as kitchen and larder, with bunks for serv- 
ants, make the equipment of Peter LoRILLaRD 
and RoLtanp and JepuTHan Davis, who are 
journeying through New England 

—A prize of seventy-five dollars is given annu- 
ally to the best male Greek scholar in the high 
school at Newport. This year the best exami- 
nation was passed by the daughter of Geores 
Rice, the colored steward on the steamer Pil- 
grim ; but as she could not be given the prize, 
a wealthy New York gentleman sent her seven- 
ty-five dollars in gold. 

—Three celebrated prime donne now in Eu- 
rope, Mesdumes Minnie Hauk and Duranp 
and Mile. Anice URBAN, are creole girls from 
New Orleans, and had their musical start at the 
French cathedral there. 

—Mr. BLAINE dislikes sea-side 
does not take to the mountains. 

—A cameo portrait of her father, Peter Coop- 
ER, about two inches in diameter, has been late- 
ly made for Mrs. ABRAM 8, Hewitt by the artist 
ZOELLNER. 

—The estate of the late Baroness de Triquety 
has fallen to the share of Lee CuiLpr, nephew 
of General Ropert E. Leg, he having married a 
niece of that estimable lady. 

—CLARA LouIse KELLOGG, having been de- 
tained abroad, has taken passage for home in 
the Alaska, which leaves Liverpvol on the 10th 
of August. 

—Mr. ALcoTrT is able to sit on his piazza and 
receive calls. He is blue-eyed, gray-haired, and 
the type of benignance in appearance. 

—A son of Senator Dawes, Henry L. Dawes, 
Jun., of Massachusetts, has joined the Geological 
Survey in Montana. 

—The crusade against Greek and Latin inau- 
gurated by CHARLES Francis Apams, Jun., is 
joined by Professor Parnrer, of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Virginia. 

—It is rumored that Miss Foon, the Califor- 
nia heiress, has inspired Lord Beaumont, sev- 
enth in the roll of English barons, and a Cath- 
olic, with the tender passion. He had previ- 
ously been inspired in the same way by another 
heiress there, Miss Harry Crocker. 

—The administration of Paris has asked Dr. 
Henry NACHTEL, who organized the night med- 
ical service of New York, to undertake the reor- 
ganization of the public hospital system of Paris. 

—At a Fourth-of-July gathering of Americans 
abroad, at which Susan B. ANTHONY presided, 
Grace Greenwood read an original poem, Katge 
HILLARD read another, as well as Miss MILDRED 
Conway, daughter of Moncure D. Conway, 
Miss Maub PowELL played the violin, and Miss 
ANNIE LIPPINCOTT sang. 

—A recent appointment to office in the Post- 
office Department is Miss Evugenta WasHine- 
TON, a collateral descendant of GEORGE. 

—Mr. Benson, a London jeweller, has just 
made a ring for the King of Siam to wear as head 
of the Buddhists, the largest ring known. The 
central stone is an inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter, surrounded by rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and other stones, all cut eabochon, and the light 
mounting embodies mystic emblems of faith. 
The Princess of Wales lends a set of Irish 
lace which was given her on her marriage, twen- 
ty years ago, to the Exhibition of Irish lace in 
London, and Madame GoLpscumipt (JENNY 
LinD) exhibits a full skirt of the lace of intricate 
design. 

—The Princess BEATRICE is to take the wa- 
ters of Aix-les-Buines, accompanied by a lady-in- 
waiting of her mother’s, Lady SouTHAMPTON. 

—It is said that a painting from the Vatican 
has been sent to the Detroit Art Association by 
Pope Leo. 

—The license of the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians, Ireland, has been obtained by 
Miss ARABELLA KENEALY, second daughter of 
the late Dr. KENEALY, the famous advocate of 
the TICHBORNE claimant. There were forty 
male candidates, aud Miss K@ngaLy’s papers 
were the best. 

—Dr. T. R. ALLIson, a believer in the worth 
of vegetable food, says that diet is the philoso- 
pher’s stone. ‘* Allow me to diet a man,”’ he 
declares, ‘‘and I will make him lively or sad, 
good or bad tempered, lazy or studious, long or 
short lived, or give him almost any known dis- 
euse.’? 

—The Baron Joun Henry Scuriper, who 
died lately, was called the German PgaBopy, on 
account of his charities. He was ninety-nine, 
and the head of the banking house of ScHRODER 
& Co. 

—Mrs. PyrkKE, the wife of a working-man, and 
the daughter of RoBpert Burns’s eldest son, 
ROBERT, is receiving help from the London Scot- 
tish Corporation on account of her poverty. 

—Mrs. Kee ey, tlie famous actress, who used 
to cut her hair to the skin to play Jack Shep- 
pard in Harrison AINSwoRTH’s drama at the 
Adelphi, five-and-forty years ago, and who is yet 
graceful and piquant, was among the guests at a 
recent afternoon party given by Mr. CHaRrLes 
DICKENS. 

—Professor HuxLEY has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society 

—The marriage of the Princess Victonrra of 
Hesse to Prince Louts of Battenburg will take 
place in the private chapel of Windsor Castle. 

—A Scotch review of a recently issued cheap 
edition of Jounson’s Rasselas having come un- 
der the eye of the secretary of a literary agency, 
he forthwith addressed a letter to SamUEL JOHN- 
son, LL.D., asking his attention to a favorable 
review of his works, and offering, for considera- 
tion, to glean and send to him cuttings from all 
London and provincial papers, and as many 
American, French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, and other journals 
as noticed the production. He evidently felt it 
would have a run. 

—The Prince of Wales plays the banjo, the 
Princess Louise touches the light guitar, the 
Princess of Wales accompanies the Duchess of 
Teck on the piano when she sings her contralto 
songs, and at one time accompanied NILsson, 
the Duke of Edinburgh is a virtuoso on the vio- 
lin, and the Duchess is able to turn the pages of 
a full score, while the Duke of Albany is a sound 
theoretical and historical musician. Queen Vic- 
TORIA herself has played many a duet with Mgen- 
DELSSOHN,. 
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labor is a disappointment. A care- 
ful hour or two spent in studying 











effects, in combining and arranging 
materials and designs, may pre- 
clude the possibility of disappoint- 
ment and insure success. 





“GRACE CUP.” 
| gee of Scotland was, if 


we read aright, a rare and 





symmetrical character, and in her 
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Mantel Valance. 

Tuts pretty valance, which may be adapted to various purposes, 
is embroidered in silk on plush, dark red, or blue, or brown. 
The Japanese shrubs at the ends are in gold-colored silks, the 
birds outlined in gold threads, with a touch of pink, blue, or yel- 
low on wings and tail to suit the background. The Japanese 
chrysanthemum in the middle is worked in white, crimson, or pink, 
according to the hue selected for the foundation. The straight 
lines at the top and bottom are done in gold cord, and the fringe 
is gold-colored silk, with an occasional strand of gold thread. 


Bamboo Curtains. 

Turse are worked on Bolton sheeting, a twilled cream cotton 
material much used for summer curtains. The stems are in 
gold-colored silks, outlined with fine gold cord, and the leaves are 
in gold and silk outlines only. It can also be worked more cheaply, 
but very prettily, in coarse brown and yellow crewels. 





HINTS TO ART NEEDLE-WORKERS. 

AN art needle-worker learns to study her materials as an artist 
A studies his canvas. Her bunch of silks is her palette, her 
strip of pongee, linen, 
or satin her back ground, 
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VALANCE.—From tue Soutn Kensincron Roya Scuoon or Art Neepite-Work. 


outline produced by an inappropriate choice of design is seen in 
the application of red clover to white flannel or linen. The dark 
green leaves, be they never so faultlessly wrought and colored, 
lose all life and freshness when seen against the dead-white back- 
ground. 

An artist would never be guilty of painting a mass of hollyhocks 
on a white canvas, whereas he would unhesitatingly outline in 
fresco on a white ceiling. The true art needle-worker does the 
same; she outlines some quaint conventional design in clear soft 
colors on her dainty linen bureau cover, and reserves her rich 
row of hollyhocks for some heavy portiére of gray satteen—as like 
as possible to the sombre stone wall that the artist would place 
behind his glowing stalks. 

Not only the colors but the different textures of materials 
should be considered. A design on satin produces quite another 
effect on felt, and still a third on plush. A pomegranate design 
in plush appliqué on felt, and the same pattern wrought in solid 
embroidery on satin, and outlined in a third manner on a linen 
tray-cloth, produce a variety of effects, each in itself artistic and 
complete. -The same may be said of the fleur-de-lis; convention- 
alized and embroidered in yellows and browns on pongee, it is 
scarcely recognizable when applied in natural colors and solid 
embroidery to heavy satteen. 

It too often happens that the result of many a day of patient 





day “a woman of a thousand.” 
To great personal attractions was 
added grandeur of soul and un- 
usual mental ability. Most wisely, 
and with sweetest tact, she influ- 
enced her household and court. 
In such an atmosphere of truth 
and delicacy surrounding the royal presence, instituting reforms 
became a comparatively easy matter. It may be added with em- 
phasis that “the heart of her husband also trusted in her.” 

Observing that many Scotch nobles had an irreverent habit of 
rising from table before grace could be pronounced by her faithful 
chaplain, Turgot, she sought to break up this inattention to so 
edifying a ceremony by offering to such as would remain a cup of 
choicest wine. Gradually the custom became popular, and every 
guest eagerly claimed his “ grace cup.” Spreading from the palace 
to the castles of the nobility, thence to humbler homes, it finally 
became an established usage in the land. 








WEATHER VANES. 
Lig churches have for a vane the emblem of the saint to 
Fi whom they are dedicated. St. Peter’s, Cornhill, London, 
is surmounted with a key, St. Peter being said to keep the key of 
heaven, St. Lawrence has a gridiron, with the holy martyr ex- 
tended upon the bars. The emblem upon St. Mildred’s Church 
is a gilt ship in full sail, and that of St. Michael’s (Queenhithe) is 
a ship, the hull of which will hold a bushel of grain, referring to 
the former traffic in corn at the hithe. The dragon upon the 
spire of Bow Church, in Cheapside, is of copper gilt, and is eleven 
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with skillful needle some 
rare or quaint design. 

But although the exe- 
cution be faultless, the 
design artistic, and col- 
oring harmonious, if the 
work be applied to the 
wrong materials or com- 
bined with inappropriate 
stuffs, the effect is not 
the one anticipated, and 
the result is an incon- 
gruity. Oak leaves, for 
example, with all their 
rich variety of coloring, 
when wrought on white 
or cream-colored mo- 
wnie-cloth produce the 
effect of hard dark spots 
rather than richly varie- 
gated foliage, the fault 
lying entirely in the ap- 
plication of the heavy 
design to a background 
so delicate that only a 
spray of anemones or 
bunch of pale yellow 
crocuses could be appro- 
priately placed upon it. 
Had the oak leaves, on 
the contrary, been em- 
broidered on rich olive 
brown or pale golden 
satteen, the dissonance 
would have been avoid- 
ed. 

Dark greens and 
browns, strong reds and 
pinks, can seldom be 
used with confidence of 
success on white or 
cream-colored materials, 
for in that case all fine 
execution of artistic de- 
tail would be lost sight 
of in an inartistice whole. 
Delicate trailing stems, A 
foliage in outline, and 
flowers whose dainty 
colors blend but not 
contrast should be ebos- 
en for all articles in 
linen, linen crash, lawns, 
and batiste which are 
available as sideboard 
scarfs, tea-cloths, tidies, 
bureau covers, ete. 

When the design is 
conventional, | greater 
freedom in coloring and 
less caution in applica- 
tion may be exercised ; 
still it is always desir- 
able to avoid unpleas- 
ing contrasts when using 
the materials above 
mentioned. 

A recent and rare ex- 
ample of white treated 
on white was an exqui- 
site spray of the purplish 
white clematis embroid- 
ered on white satin. All 
shading was done in del- 
icate purples and grays, 
the satin background 
furnishing the white for 
the petals ; little foliage 
and long delicate ten- 
drils completed the de- 
sign. 

Another and frequent 
example of hardness of 
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BAMBOO CURTAINS.—From tHe Sourn Kensington Royat Scnoo. or Anr NEEpLe-Work. 
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feet in length, and when regilt in 1820 a young Irish- 
man descended from the spire point on the back of 
the dragon, pushing it from the cornices and scaffolds 
with his feet. This was a most daring act, and was 
witnessed by thousands of spectators. 





Children’s Suits.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tne little boy’s suit shown in Fig. 1 is of dark blue 
flannel, brightened by rows of narrow white braid and 
large white pearl buttons. It consists of knicker- 
bockers joined to a silesia under-waist, and a cut-away 
jacket with vest fronts, completed by a sailor collar 
and knotted tie. 

The sleeveless French apron, Fig. 2, is of white nain- 
sook, <A cluster of tucks forms a border around the 
skirt, and the neck band and shouider-straps"are made 
of strips of Hamburg insertion, edged with open em- 
broidery and with a fall of wide lace. 





Watt-Basket ror Dust-CLorus, Etc. 


Wall-Basket for Dust-Cloths, ete. 

Tue outside of this covered wall-basket 
is faced with olive plush, excepting the 
open-work wicker border, which is gilded. 
The plush is decorated with appliqué em- 
broidery, blossoms in white silk shaded 
with faint gray, and leaves in grayish- 
green The work is executed on a coarse 
muslin ground, which is coated with em- 
broidery paste on the wrong side when 





Fig. 3.—Satin Scran Dress, with 
SuirreD Biovse. 


the work is finished, and when dry is 
carefully cut away around the edges. 
The sprays are then applied on the plush 
ground, the flowers surrounded with a 
couched fine gold cord, and the leaves 
fastened down in the veining, and by in 
visible stitches at the edge. 


Pompadour Bag. 

Tue lower part of this Pompadour bag 
is made of a piece of silver gray brocade, 
picked out with fancy stitches in colored 
silks. The brocade, which is sixteen 
inches long and eight wide, is doubled 
and sewed up on the sides, and the cor- 
ners are bent in and fastened. The closed 
top is formed by two pieces of copper- 








Fig 





1.—FLANNEI 
YEARS OLD, 


copper-colored plush borders the brocade at 
the top, and is edged with a narrow drop fringe. 
The handle is of heavy silk cord, finished with 
loops and tassels at the sides, 


Suit FoR 








Soy Eienr Fig. 2.—Littie Giew’s Waite 


APRON. 


colored satin ten inches wide and eight deep, | 
which are joined, and at the top are turned 
down two inches, and stitched for a casing in 
which an elastic braid is fastened. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 
Tue dress shown in Figs. 1 and 4 is of cher- 
ry red and white plaid veiling, with frills of 
cream lace. The basque has a very short 
| pleated postilion, and longer front and side 
forms edged with lace. A full lace jabot ex- 
tends along the front, and there are throat 


A band of 
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and sleeve bows of cherry satin ribbon. The ample 
skirt drapery has the curved front defined by three 
lace flounces. The border around the bottom of the 


skirt is formed by festooning the lower edge of a deep 


flounce that extends up under the drapery, the lace 
which edges it falling on a narrower pleating that is 
placed underneath. 

The graceful dress Fig. 2 is of pale blue Virginie 
cloth, with the loose puffed vest in the cut-away basque 
made of satin Surah of the same color. The skirt is 
pleated in funnel-shaped box pleats, and is completed 
by drapery, the soft folds of which are held in pearl 
buckles. 

In Fig. 3 the skirt, with its short bouffant drapery, 
is of dark Russian green satin Surah, whil 
is of checked red and green Surah. The full fronts 
and back are confined by clusters of shirring at the 
throat and waist, and are mounted on a lining fitted 
closely by darts. <A pattern of this blouse will be giv- 
en in the Supplement accompanying the next number 
of the Bazar. 


the blouse 
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Fig. 1.—Ptaiw Vewixe Dress, with Lace.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fics. 1-4-—SUMMER TOILETTES, 


Fig. 2.— Virginie CLora Dress. 


PILGRIM SIGNS. 


* Set their ‘signs’ upon their heads, and some 
upon their cap.” 


()* the removal of the old London 
Bridge many curious relics came to 
light, among them “large numbers of 
small figures, and in great variety, cast in 
lead” quaint memo 
pilgrimage to Canterbury 
turn from visiting the 
a Becket, these “ 
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wore small “ Campana 
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most and superstitious 

Erasmus, in his colloquy on pilgrim- 
ages, remarks that “ pilgrims are covered 
on every side with images of tin or lead.” 

One engraved specimen of these 
“ sions,” the work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, “gives at full length a St. Thomas 
in pontifical robes bestowing pastoral 
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benediction.” Others were in the form of a 
brooch, with a head of Becket for a centre-piece, 
and on the rim was inscribed “ Caput Thome.” 
The anonymous author of the supplement to 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” describes that 
famed party of pilgrims on arrival at the archi- 
episcopal city, and says: 
“Then, as manner and custom is, ‘signs’ there they 
bought, 
For men or countrie should know whom they had 
sought; 
Each man sat his silver in such thing as he liked, 
And in the mean while the matter had y-piked 
His bosom full of Canterbury brooches.” 


’ 


These “signs” were a great source of revenue 
to clergy who officiated at noted shrines. 





A SYMPHONY IN LAVENDER. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


T was quite late in the evening, dark and 

rainy, when I arrived, and I suppose the first 
object in Ware, outside of my immediate per- 
sonal surroundings, which arrested my attention 
was the Munson house. When I looked out of 
my window the next morning it loomed up di- 
rectly opposite, across the road, dark and moist 
from the rain of the night before. There were 
so many elm-trees in front of it and in front of 
the house I was in that the little pools of rain- 
water still standing in the road here and there 
did not glisten and shine at all, although the sun 
was bright and quite high. The house itself 
stood back far enough to allow of a good square 
yard in front, and was raised from the street- 
level the height of a face-wall. Three or four 
steps led up to the front walk. On each side of 
the steps, growing near the edge of the wall, was 
an enormous lilac-tree in full blossom. I could 
see them tossing their purple clusters between 
the elm branches: there was quite a wind 
blowing that-morning. A hedge of lilacs, kept 
low by constant cropping, began at the bloom- 
ing lilac-trees, and reached around the rest of 
the yard at the top of the face-wall. The yard 
was gay with flowers, laid out in fantastic little 
beds, all bordered trimly with box. The house 
was one of those square, solid, white-painted, 
green-blinded edifices which marked the wealth 
and importance of the dweller therein a half-cen- 
tury or so ago, and still cast a dim halo of re- 
spect over his memory. It had no beauty in it- 
self, being boldly plain and glaring, like all of its 
kind; but the green waving boughs of the elms 
and jilacs and the undulating shadows they cast 
toned it down, and gave it an air of coolness and 
quiet and lovely reserve. I began to feel a sort 
of pleasant, idle curiosity concerning it as I stood 
there at my chamber window, and after breakfast, 
when I had gone into the sitting-room, whose 
front windows also faced that way, I took occa- 
sion to ask my hostess, who had come in with 
me, who lived there. 

“Of course it is nobody I have ever seen or 
heard of,” said I; “ but I was looking at the house 
this morning, and have taken a fancy to know.” 

Mrs. Leonard gazed reflectively across at the 
house, and then at me. It was an odd way she 
had before speaking always. 

“There’s a maiden lady lives there,” she an- 
swered at length, turning her gaze from me to 
the house again, “all alone; that is, all alone ex- 
cept old Margaret. She’s always been in the 
family—ever since Caroline was a baby, I guess: 
a faithful old creature as ever lived, but she’s 
pretty feeble now. I reckon Caroline has to do 
pretty much all the work, and I don’t suppose 
she’s much company, or much of anything but a 
care. There she comes now.” 

“ Who” said I, feeling a little bewildered. 

“ Why, Caroline—Caroline Munson.” 

A slim, straight little woman, with a white 
pitcher in her hand, was descending the stone 
steps between the blooming lilac-trees opposite. 
She had on a lilac-colored calico dress and a 
white apron. She wore no hat or bonnet, and her 
gray hair seemed to be arranged in a cluster of 
soft little curls at the top of her head. Her face, 
across the street, looked like that of a woman of 
forty, fair and pleasing. 

“She’s going down to Mrs. Barnes’s after 
milk,” Mrs. Leonard explained. “She always 
goes herself, every morning just about this time. 
She never sends old Margaret; I reckon she ain't 
fit to go. I guess she can do some things about 
the house, but when it comes to travelling out- 
side Caroline has to do it herself.” 

Then Mrs. Leonard was called into the kitchen, 
and I thought over the information, at once vague 
and definite, I had received, and watched Miss 
Caroline Munson walk down the shady street. 
She had a pretty, gentle guit. 

About a week later I received an invitation to 
take tea with her. I was probably never more 
surprised in my life, as I had not the slightest 
acquaintance with her. I had sometimes hap- 
pened to watch her morning pilgrimages down 
the street after milk, and occasionally had ob- 
served her working over her flower beds in her 
front yard. That was all, as far as I was con- 
cerned, and I did not suppose she knew there was 
such a person as myself in existence. But Mrs, 
Leonard, who was also bidden, explained it. 

“It’s Caroline’s way,” said she. “She’s al- 
ways had a sort of mania for asking folks to tea. 
Why, I reckon there’s hardly a fortnight, on an 
average, the year round, but what she invites 
somebody or other to tea. I suppose she gets 
Lind of dull, and there’s a little excitement about 
it, getting ready for company. Anyhow, she must 
like it, or she wouldn’t ask people. She probably 
has heard you were going to board here this sum- 
mer—Ware’s a little place, you know, and folks 
hear everything about each other—and thought 
she would invite you over with me. You had 
better go; you'll enjoy it. It’s a nice place to 
go to, and she’s a beautiful cook, or Margaret 
is; I don’t know which does do the cooking, but 











I guess they both have a hand in it. Anyhow, 
you'll have a pleasant time. We'll take our sew- 
ing, and go early—by three o’clock. That’s the 
way people go out to take tea in Ware.” 

So the next afternoon, at three o’clock, Mrs. 
Leonard and I sallied across the street to Miss 
Caroline Munson’s. She met us at the door, in 
response to a tap of the old-fashioned knocker. 
Her manner of greeting us was charming from 
its very quaintness. She hardly said three words, 
but showed at the same time a simple courtesy 
and a pleased shyness, like a child overcome with 
the delight of a tea partyin her honor. She ush- 
ered us into a beautiful old parlor on the right 
of the hall, and we seated ourselves with our sew- 
ing. The conversation was not very brisk nor 
very general so far as I was concerned. There 
was scarcely any topic of common interest to the 
three of us, probably. Mrs. Leonard was one of 
those women who converse only of matters per- 
taining to themselves or their own circle of ac- 
quaintances, and seldom digress. Miss Munson 
I could not judge of as to conversational habits, 
of course; she seemed now to be merely listen- 
ing with a sort of gentle interest, scarcely saying 
a word herself, to Mrs. Leonard’s remarks, but I 
was a total stranger to Ware and Ware people, 
and consequently could neither talk nor listen to 
much purpose. 

But I was interested in observing Miss Munson. 
She was a nice person to observe, for if she was 
conscious of being an object of scrutiny she did 
not show it. Her eyes never flashed up and met 
mine fixed upon her with a suddenness startling 
and embarrassing to both of us. I could stare 
at her as guilelessly and properly as I could at a 
flower. 

Indeed, Miss Munson did make me think of a 
flower, and of one prevalent in her front yard, too 
—a lilac: there was that same dull bloom about 
her, and a shy, antiquated grace. A lilac always 
does seem a little older than some other flowers. 
Miss Munson, come to see her, was probably near- 
er fifty than forty. There were little lines and 
shadows in her face that one could not discern 
across the street. It seemed to me that she must 
have been very lovely in her youth, with that sort 
of loveliness which does not demand attention, 
but holds it with no effort. An exquisite, deli- 
cate young creature, she ought to have been, and 
had been, unless her present appearance told lies. 

Lilac seemed to be her favorite color for gowns, 
for she wore that afternoon a delicious old-fash- 
ioned lilac muslin that looked as if it had been 
laid away in lavender every winter for the last 
thirty years. The waist was cut surplice fashion, 
and she wore a dainty lace handkerchief tucked 
into it. Take it altogether, I suppose I never 
spent a pleasanter afternoon in my life, although 
it was pleasant in a quiet, uneventful sort of a 
way. There was an atmosphere of gentle grace 
and comfort about everything: about Miss Mun- 
son, about the room, and about the lookout from 
the high, deep-seated windows. There was not 
one vivid tint in that parlor; everything had the 
dimness of age over it. All the brightness was 
gone out of the carpet. Large, shadowy figures 
sprawled over the floor, their indistinetness giv- 
ing them the suggestion of grace, and the polish 
on the mahogany furniture was too dull to reflect 
the light. The gilded scrolls on the wall-paper 
no longer shone, and over some of the old en- 
gravings on the walls a half-transparent film that 
looked like mist had spread. Outside, a cool 
green shadow lay over the garden, and soft lazy 
puffs of lilac-scented air came in at the windows. 
Oh, it was all lovely, and it was so little trouble 
to enjoy it! 

I liked the tea, which came later, too. The 
dining-room was as charming in its way as the 
parlor, large and dark and solid, with some beau- 
tiful quaint pieces of furniture in it. The china 
was pink and gold; and I fancied to myself that 
Miss Munson’s grandmother had spun the table- 
linen, and put it away in a big chest, with rose 
leaves between the folds. I do believe the sur- 
roundings and the circumstances imparted a 
subtle flavor to everything I tasted, which gave 
rise to something higher than mere gustatory de- 
light, or maybe it was my mood; but it certainly 
seemed to me that I had never enjoyed a tea so 
much before. 

After that day Miss Munson and I became 
very well acquainted. I got into the habit of 
running over there very often ; she seldom came 
to see me. It was tacitly understood between us 
that it was pleasanter for me to do the visiting. 

I do not know how she felt toward me—I 
think she liked me—but I began to feel an ex- 
ceeding, even a loving, interest in her. All that 
I could think of sometimes when with her was a 
person walking in a garden and getting continu- 
ally delicious little sniffs of violets, so that he 
certainly knew they were near him, although 
they were hidden somewhere under the leaves, 
and he could not see them. There would not be 
a day that Miss Munson would not say things 
that were so many little hints of a rare sweetness 
and beauty of nature, which her shyness and 
quietness did not let appear all at once. 

She was rather chary always of giving very 
broad glimpses of herself. I was always more 
or less puzzled and evaded by her, though she 
was evidently a sincere, child-like woman, with a 
liking for simple pleasures. She took genuine 
delight in picking a little bunch of flowers in her 
garden for a neighbor, and in giving those little 
tea parties. She was religious in an innocent, 
unquestioning way, too. I oftener than not found 
an open Bible near her when I came in, and she 
talked about praying as simply as one would 
about breathing. 

But the day before I left Ware she told me a 
very peculiar story, by which she displayed her- 
self to me all at once in a fuller light, although 
she revealed such a character that I was, in one 
way, none the less puzzled. She and I were sit- 
ting in her parlor. She was feeling sad about 
my going, and perhaps that led her to confide in 








me. Anyway, she looked up, all at once, after a 
little silence. 

“Do you,” she said, “ believe in dreams ?” 

“That is a question I can’t answer truthfully,” 
I replied, laughing. “I don’t really know wheth- 
er I believe in dreams or not.” 

“J don’t know either,” she said, slowly, and 
she shuddered a little. “I have a mind to tell 
you,” she went on, “about a dream I had once, 
and about something that happened to me after- 
ward. I never did tell any one, and I believe I 
would like to, That is, if you would like to have 
me,” she added, as timidly as a child afraid of 
giving trouble. 

I assured her that I would, and, after a little 
pause, she told me this: 

“T was about twenty-two,” she said, “and fa- 
ther and mother had been dead, one four, the 
other six years. I was living alone here with 
Margaret, as I have ever since. I have thought 
sometimes that it was my living alone so much, 
and not going about with other girls more, that 
made me dream as much as I did, but I don’t 
know. I used always to have a great many 
dreams, and some of them seemed as if they 
must mean something; but this particular one, 
in itself and in its effect on my after-life, was 
very singular. 

“Tt was in spring, and the lilacs were just in 
bloom, when I dreamed it. I thought I was walk- 
ing down the road there under the elm-trees. I 
had on a lilac muslin gown, and I earried a 
basket of flowers on my arm. They were mostly 
white, or else the very faintest pink—lilies and 
roses. I had gone down the street a little way, 
when I saw a young man coming toward me. 
He had on a broad-brimmed soft hat and a velvet 
coat, and carried something that looked odd under 
his arm. When he came nearer I could see that 
he had a handsome dark face, and that he was 
carrying an artist’s easel. When he reached me 
he stopped and looked down into my face and 
then at my basket of flowers. I stopped too—I 
could not seem to help it in my dream—and gazed 
down at the ground. I was afraid to look at 
him, and I trembled so that the lilies and roses 
in my basket quivered. 

“Finally he spoke. ‘Won't you give me one 
of your flowers,’ he said—‘ just one ?” 

“T gathered courage to glance up at him then, 
and when his eyes met mine it did seem to me 
that I wanted to give him one of those flowers 
more than anything else in the world. I looked 
into my basket, and had my fingers on the stem 
of the finest lily there, when something came 
whirring and fanning by my face and settled on 
my shoulder,.and when I turned my head, with 
my heart beating loud, there was a white dove. 

“ But, somehow, I seemed in my dream to for- 
get all about the dove in a minute, and I looked 
away into the young man’s face again, and lifted 
the lily from the basket as I did so. 

“ But his face did not look to me as it did be- 
fore, though I still wanted to give him the lily 
just as much. I stood still, gazing at him, for a 
moment; there was, in my dream, a sort of fas- 
cination over me which would not let me take my 
eyes fron him. As I gazed, his face changed 
more and more to me, till finally—I can not ex- 
plain it—it looked at once beautiful and repulsive. 
I wanted at once to give him the lily and would 
have died rather than give it to him, and I turn- 
ed and fled, with my basket of flowers and my 
dove on my shoulder, and a great horror of some- 
thing, I did not know what, in my heart. Then 
I woke up all of a tremble.” 

Miss Munson stopped. ‘ What do you think of 
the dream ?” she said, in a few minutes. “ Do you 
think it possible that it could have had any espe- 
cial significance, or should you think it merely a 
sleeping vagary of a romantic, imaginative girl ?” 

“I think that would depend entirely upon aft- 
er-events,” I answered; “they might or might 
not prove its significance.” 

“Do you think so?” she said, eagerly. “ Well, 
it seemed to me that they did, but the worst of it 
has been I have never been quite sure—never 
quite sure. But I will tell you, and you shall 
judge. A year from the time I dreamed that 
dream I actually met that same young man one 
morning in the street. I had on my lilae gown, 
and I held a sprig of lilac in my hand; I had 
broken it off the bush as I came along. He al- 
most stopped for a second when he came up to 
me, and looked down into my face. I was terri- 
bly:startled, for I reeognized at once the man of 
my dream, and I can’t tell you how horrible and 
uncanny it all seemed for a minute. There was 
the same handsome dark face; there were the 
broad hat, and the velvet coat, and the easel un- 
der the arm. Well, he passed on, and I did; but 
I was in a flutter all day, and his eyes seemed to 
be looking into mine continually. 

“ A few days afterward he called upon me with 
Mrs. Graves, a lady who used to live in Ware and 
take boarders: she moved away some years ago. 
I learned that he was an artist. His name was— 
no, I will not tell you his name: he is from your 
city, and well known. He had engaged board 
with Mrs. Graves for the summer. After that 
there was scarcely a day but I saw him. We 
were both entirely free to seek each other's so- 
ciety, and we were together a great deal. He 
used to take me sketching with him, and he would 
come here at all hours of the day as unconcern- 
edly as a brother might. He would sit beside 
me in the parlor and watch me sew, and in the 
kitchen and watch me cook. He was very boyish 
and unconventional in his ways, and I used to 
think it charming. We soon grew to care a great 
deal about each other, of course, although he said 
nothing about it to me for a long time. I knew 
from the first that I loved him dearly, but from 
the first there was, as there was in my dream, a 
kind of horror of him along with the love: it 
kept me from being entirely happy. The night 
before he went away he spoke. We had been to 
walk, and were standing here at my door. He 
asked me to marry him, I looked up in his face, 
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and felt just as I did in my dream about giving 
him the flower, when all of a sudden his face 
looked different to me, just as it did in the dream. 
I can not explain it. . It was as if I saw no more 
of the kindness and the love in it, only something 
else—evil—and the same horror came over me. 

“T don’t know how I looked to him as I stood 
gazing up at him, but he turned very pale, and 
started back. ‘My God! Caroline,’ he said, ‘ what 
is it?” 

“T don’t know what I said, but it must have 
expressed my sudden repulsion very strongly ; for, 
after a few bitter words, he left me, and I went 
into the house. I never saw him again. I have 
seen his name in the papers, and that is all. 

“Now I want to know,” Miss Munson went 
on, “if you think that my dream was really sent 
to me as a warning, or that I fancied it all, and 
wrecked—no, I won’t say wrecked—dulled the 
happiness of my whole life for a nervous whim ?” 

She looked questioningly at me, an expression 
at once serious and pitiful on her delicate face. 
I hardly knew what to say. It was obvious that 
I could form no correct opinion unless I knew the 
man. I wondered if I did. There was an artist 
of about the right age whom I thought of. If 
he was the one—well, I think Miss Munson was 
right. 

She saw that I hesitated. “ Never mind,” she 
said, rising with her usual quiet, gentle smile on 
her lips, “you don’t know any more than I do, 
and I never shall know in this world, All I hope 
is that it was what God meant, and not what I 
imagined. We won't talk any more about it. I 
have liked to tell you, for some reason or other, 
that is all. Now 1am going to take you into the 
garden and pick your last posy for you.” 

After J had gone down.the stone steps with 
my hands full of verbenas and pansies, I turned 
and looked up at her standing so mild and sweet 
between the lilac-trees, and said good-by again. 
That was the last time I saw her. 

The next summer when I came to Ware the 
blinds on the front of the Munson house were 
all closed, and the little flower beds in the front 
yard were untended ; only the lilacs were in blos- 
som, for they had the immortal spring for their 
gardener. 

“Miss Munson died last winter,” said Mrs. 
Leonard, looking reflectively across the street. 
“She was laid out in a lilac-colored cashmere 
gown; it was her request. She always wore 
lilac, you know. Well” (with a sigh) “I do be- 
lieve that Caroline Munson, if she is an angel— 
and I suppose she is—doesn’t look much more 
different from what she did before than those 
lilacs over there do from last year’s ones.” 





A DUTCH SEA-SIDE RESORT. 
See illustration on double page. 


FPXHOSE of our readers who have followed with 
interest the charming series of “ Artist 
Strolls in Holland,” which appeared in the first 
four numbers of this year’s Harper’s MaGazine, 
will thank us for giving them a larger specimen 
of Mr. Boughton’s artistic work. Here he has 
not depicted the quaint life of the fishermen and 
peasantry of Holland on the wild sea-shore or 
by the sleepy canal, nor does he give us glimpses 
of strange old buildings from some of the dead 
cities, or sketches of peasant girls in their pic- 
turesque old-world costumes, but a view of mod- 
ern Dutch life as seen at a Dutch watering-place. 
The fashionable sea-side resort of the Dutch is 
Scheveningen, A line of street cars from the 
Hague whisks the visitor along a lovely shaded 
avenue of trees down to the very sea. The road 
is lined with stylish villas and restaurants, and 
filled with groups of fisher folk going to or re- 
turning from the Hague. ‘Soon the air,” writes 
Mr. Boughton, “gets more redolent of the briny 
sea and of the loads and mounds of salted her- 
rings about the village. Fashion and rank crowd 
in and about the place more and more every year. 
The little fishing village is fast being driven into 
a corner and expiring among its ancient and fish- 
like smells, game to the last. A new-fangled 
burgomaster has weakened its defenses by intro- 
ducing drainage and sanitary ideas. Fashion, 
however, has made small impress on even the 
most frivolous young fish-wife. She would no 
more think of putting on the least bit of it than 
the elegant mondaine would think of going about 
in great white sabots. At the foot of the long 
avenue, on the deep-rutted sand strewn with 
ragged ends of herrings jolted out of brimming 
carts, fish is supreme.” Down by the whitey- 
brown fringe of the gray sea lies a lusty fleet of 
broad-beamed, brown-sailed fishing craft. The 
village itself, with its well-built brick houses, is 
protected from the sea by the dunes. According 
to tradition, the church now at the western end 
of the little town stood in the centre till the sea 
washed away the dwellings to the east. The 
beach itself, though admirably adapted for bath- 
ing, is monotonous and unpicturesque, but the 
magnificent woods a short distance inland afford 
charming walks. Zandvoort, a village near Haar- 
lem, has lately become a rival to Scheveningen, 
and attracts numerous visitors from Amsterdam. 
But one Dutch watering-place is very like an- 
other; the beach from the Meuse to the Helder 
is composed of sand as fine and light as ashes, 
and extends to the feet of the downs, which rise 
steep, broken and corroded by the wash of waves. 
There are no mollusks, nor star-fish, nor living 
shells, nor crabs; nothing but water and sand, 
sterility and solitude. Near the shore the sea is 
of a yellowish color; beyond, a pallid green ; far- 
ther off, a dull blue. The horizon is frequently 
veiled in mists, the sky is gray, traversed by great 
clouds, which cast deep shadows on the water. 
Men of Southern races, the Italian De Amicis 
and the Provencal Taine, find something terri- 
ble in the aspect of the North Sea, and speak of 
the “spectator shuddering under the dread of 
some great convulsion of nature.” But to men 
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of other blood it has a charm like that of one’s 
native land, and many a painter has here sought 
his inspiration. The downs themselves present 
the image of a yellow, angry, and motionless sea, 
the sadness of the desert being increased by the 
thin scattered grass and scrub. But the sunsets 
are magnificent. The sun appears of an extraor- 
dinary size, and diffuses, to quote De Amicis, 
through the clouds and over the sea a veiled and 
tremulous splendor, like the reflection of a great 
conflagration. 

“Tn Holland,” says the poet, ‘the sun does not 
set; the sun dies.” That such scenes should at- 
tract G. H. Boughton was inevitable. How success- 
ful he has been in representing them our readers 
can judge. Harper's MaGazine, as far back as 
1871, spoke of Boughton as the finest painter of the 
Frére school out of France. He is an artist of 
whom any country may be proud, and whom we 
justly claim. Born at Norfolk, England, in 1836, 
G. H. Boughton was brought to this country in 
1839, and passed his early days in Albany. He 
early developed a taste for drawing both land- 
scape and figures, and in 1853 went to London 
to continue his artistic studies. He returned to 
America, and settled in this city, where he pro- 
duced his “Lake of the Dismal Swamp.” In 
1859 he visited Paris, and became a pupil of 
Edmond Frére. His exquisite sketches of pea- 
sant life in Brittany have hardly been surpassed. 
In 1861 he opened a studio in London, and has 
since then resided chiefly in the British capital. 
The imaginative power displayed in his works 
gives Boughton a very high place among contem- 
porary artists. One of his most successful pieces, 
“Passing into the Shade” (Harprer’s MaGazine, 
Vol. XLIIL., page 813), represents two aged wo- 
men, French peasants, in the deepening shade of 
twilight walking the downward slope to death. 
His American subjects include “ Puritans Com- 
ing from Church,” “ Return of the Mayflower,” 
and “The Scarlet Letter.” Boughton has the 
art of making his female figures strikingly inter- 
esting as well as beautiful, and, like his great 
master Frére, loves to paint lowly and natural 
beauty, the peacefulness of humble life, and the 
poetry that lies hidden in every common scene. 





IONE STEWARTY 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “ Patriora Kempart,” “Tar 
ATONEMENT OF Leam Dunpas,” “‘ UNpER wHios 
Lorp ?” “* My Love,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
IN THE WOOD. 


Tue jaunty little toque and fashionable walk- 
ing costume had not been bought for the mere 
pleasure of keeping them locked up in the ward- 
robe. Determined to be English all through, 
Ione, as has been said, indolent in Palermo, was 
energetic at Oakhurst, and spent much of her 
time in taking long walks in the country—always 
on the road where she thought she might meet 
her husband, and perhaps induce him to leave 
his trap and return with her on foot. 

She had no fear of these long lonely walks. 
England was not like Sicily, she thought. There 
were no brigands to carry one off into the mount- 
ains till a ruinous ransom was forth-coming; the 
roads were safe, and the liberties of women re- 
spected. The freedom for which she had longed 
all her life she might therefore profit by now 
when she had the chance. And she did, to her 
heart’s desire. 

One day she went out as usual. This time she 
did not take the highway. Armine had gone to 
Moss Farm, about six miles off by the London 
road, but only three by the fields and through 
the wood, where a man could ride but not drive. 
And she thought that if she went by the shorter 
way she should find her beloved at the other end, 
when she would make him walk back with her 
through those lovely meadows, that fragrant wood. 
He was always so good—he did all she asked 
him to do! As indeed was but his duty, was 
her next thought, pride traversing her love as 
a line of steel which might pass through a silken 
web. It was her right to receive all where she 
had given all—her right to be obeyed where 
command included claim, and obedience was trans- 
lated gratitude. She had sacrificed everything for 
him and his love; it was only just, then, that he 
should sacrifice his will when it ran counter to 
hers, and return in as full measure as she had 
bestowed. 

She loved him. Yes; that was beyond ques- 
tion. All the same, she knew her rights, and 
held by them. 

Beautiful always, Ione looked supremely lovely 
to-day. Her spell of mental rest and happiness 
in her paradise—what mattered it if a fool’s or 
no ?—had told on her as sleep tells on the weary 
and worn-out, 





and she was always herself and uninfluenced by 
the will of others. Even Armine was conscious 
that she gave voluntary service for the pleasure 
of love, rather than submission for the grace of 
duty. She was complaisant because she was 
strong, not because she was humble; and when 
she appeared to be most devoted, it was then 
that she was most self-assertive. As now, when 
she took these long lone country walks that she 
might meet her husband at the end and make 
him go back with her on foot—no matter what 
were his professional duties nor what was his 
personal reluctance—the action which looked so 
like womanly devotion was in fact the arbitrari- 
ness of self-will. There is a world of difference 
between the love which pleases itself in loving 
and the love which seeks the pleasure of the be- 
loved. 

Ione was walking through the wood, delighting 
in the balmy freshness of the day, and mentally 
contrasting this delicious air with the scorching 
heat of Palermo at this same hour and time, 
when she came to one of those natural seats 
made by the forking stems of two beech-trees 
with which we are all familiar. How lovely it 
was, with its golden green cushions of moss, 
where the fronds of the polypody and the maiden- 
hair spleenwort stood up like knightly plumes, 
and the tender little leaflets of the wild wood- 
sorrel were like smooth silken rosettes set against 
knotted velvet! How beautiful it all was, and 
how peaceful! She was just a little tired—she 
must rest there for a moment before going on. 
She had time, and she should not miss her 
darling. 

She sat down on this cushioned seat, dreaming 
of Armine, and linking memory to love. She 
thought of that moment under the carruba-tree 
when he bent forward and kissed the back of her 
neck—there where the golden sun had touched 
the golden curl. She remembered the rush of 





joy that had struck through her like an electric | 


shock; how every nerve and fibre had quivered 
with ecstasy at knowing herself beloved—she 
who had loved him without his prayer and beside 
her own hope, now feeling herself clasped in his 
arms and held strained to his heart. She re- 
membered his eyes when she had looked into 
them, how they seemed to be verily divine, and 
how his beauty had put on an almost supernatu- 
ral glory; how at that moment she seemed to 
have passed away from the ordinary life of man 
and to have come into the place where she had 
found God; and her heart beat with strong, 
quick, full pulsations as she pictured it all so 
vividly as to make her feel that she was living 
through the moment once more. Then her 
thoughts wandered onward, and, memory con- 
juring up the sweetest moments by the way, she 


| stopped at last at the present time and the im- 











Her moral wrinkles were smoothed out, and her 


former chronically discontented look was lost in 
one of perfected felicity. Her nervous irrita- 
bility of temper was in abeyance, and her manner 
was less watchful for causes of offense than of 
old, She was rounder, softer, sweeter altogether ; 
perhaps less exciting because less complex in 
mood ; more satisfactory and less inexplicable ; 
but with always more than enough of that hid- 
den fire, that mysterious attraction, which makes 
men mad for other women than Helen, than 
Cleopatra, than Circe, There was always that 
reserve fund of nameless possibilities in her 
which excites some and wearies others. No one 
ever felt to have got to the depths, to have 
thoroughly plumbed and sounded her; no one 
ever felt to have mastered and subdued her; 





. * Begun in Hagrer's Bazan No. 2, Vol, XVI, 





mediate future of to-day, 
She would bring Armine back with her through 
the wood, and they would sit here for a while— 


in England under the beech-tree as a replica of | 


the time when they had sat in Palermo under the 
carruba, She made out all the circumstances of 
this little idyllic love scene to herself: how she 
would put her arms round him, and he would put 
his arms round her; how she would lay her head 
on his shoulder, her face upturned so that her 
lips should almost touch his cheek—almost, not 
quite, like a promise not yet claimed, a sweet 
warm challenge to be perforce accepted. And 
then she seemed to feel the fragrance of his lips 
on hers—those dear kisses which he always gave 
when asked. She forgot, poor Ione! to remem- 
ber that they were never given unless asked for ! 
She would draw his head down on her lap and 
pass her hand among his curls. And he would 
let her have her will of him and love him as 
much as she would. All the same, to have her 
will of him in all things was her right. 

She was half asleep with the heat and the de- 
licious dream conjured up like an acted drama be- 
fore her, when an unkempt, ragged, brutal-look- 
ing man came slouching past, and, stopping in 
front of her, asked for alms in a tone that was 
more a menace than a supplication. 

lone was one of those women whose courage 
comes from temper. Before her pride was touch- 
ed she was timid and afraid. Her blood curdled 
round her heart as this rude, rough man, stand- 
ing in an insolent attitude before her, demanding 
alms in a menacing voice, and with something in 
his face that was half a leer and half a threat, 
made her suddenly feel her helplessness and his 
power, her loneliness and his audacity. Yet this 
was England; and there are no brigands in Eng- 
land! 

“Vatene via!” she said, startled into the fa- 
miliar phrase. 

Her foreign tongue emboldened the man yet 
more. It gave him the impression of isolation, 
that she did net belong to them anyhow, and 
that the law, which might have protected or 
avenged a native-born Englishwoman, would not 
take cognizance of a stranger. 

“T don’t understand yer, mum,” he said, inso- 
lently advancing a step nearer. 

“Go away!” cried Ione, in the shrill high-pitch- 
ed voice of fear. 

“ Ye'll please to give me something afore I do,” 
he returned, 

“You are 
said. 

“You have some pretty shiners there,” said 
the man, rudely touching the locket on her throat. 

Ione sprang to her feet, and struck the man’s 
face with the back of her hand. 


insolent. “ 


I have nothing,” she 


“Insolent! how dare you!” she exclaimed, her | 


blood now up. 

He caught her by her two arms and forced her 
backward, pinioning her in his strong grasp, and 
pressing her against the bole of the tree. 

“ You'll excuse me, mum, but you'll please to 
give them to me,” he said, coarsely. “I want 
them a sight more nor you.” 

As he spoke he loosened one of her arms, and 


with his disengaged hand tore the locket from | 


the chain. It was that in which she had placed 
Armine’s hair. 

Ione gave one piercing shriek, and, as if in 
answer to lier cry, she heard the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs coming through the wood toward 
her—there where she stood pressed back against 
the tree, and her locket, in which part of the very 
substance of Armine’s dear body was enshrined, 
in this ruffian’s grasp. The man heard it too, 
and, like some beast of prey startled in his pur- 
suit, he suddenly released her, and with one 
bound was off and away into the wood, where, 
crouching down among the bracken and the un- 
dergrowth, he was lost to sight and hearing. 

Then Edward Formby rode up, and Ione was 
safe. 

When he saw her standing there, pale with 
fear, trembling with passion, her large eyes dark 
and flashing, her nostrils quivering and dilated, 
he drew rein and threw himself from his horse. 
Was hers the ery that he had heard ? 

“Good God!” he said, impulsively, “ what are 
you doing here alone? What has happened, 
Mrs. St. Claire? You are trembling; you are 
terrified. What is it?” 

“A brigand!” said Ione, looking round into 
the wood, “He is there now. 
hurt us, he had no gun.” 

‘Some scoundrel has frightened you, I can see. 
But a brigand ?” said Edward. 

“Yes,” answered Ione. “ And I never thought 
of suchathing. I thought you had no brigands 
in England; but this wretch robbed me of my 
locket. It is desecration!” she added, fiercely, 
remembering what sacred treasure that small 
gold ease held. 

“The scoundrel! He was some rascally tramp, 
and they-are as bad as brigands,” said Edward, 
in more agitation than was usual with him. “ But 
what are you doing here alone? where has that 
scoundrel gone? St. Claire should not let you 
wander about like this by yourself. It is not 
safe,” he added, in a hurried and disjointed way, 
as if he spoke all in one breath. 

“England is safe,” said Ione, a little proudly. 

*No, no, not to the extent of allowing ladies 
to take long country walks alone,” he repeated. 
“ We have no organized bands of brigands, as you 
have in Sicily, but we have wandering tramps 
who are just as dangerous when they get the 
chance. What did this man do to you?” 

“He wanted me to give him money; and I had 
none if I would, and I would not if I had had it,” 
said Ione. “Then he took hold of my arms— 
the wretch!” she added, brushing her sleeves 
with her handkerchief as if to brush off some 
pollution from her person; “and then”—and 
here her voice deepened and roughened out of 
all likeness to its ordinary tones—*“ he tore my 
locket from my neck.” , 

“The villain! the scoundrel!” cried Edward, 
furious and agitated, ‘“ Which way did he go? 
Up there ?” 

He hitched the bridle of his horse to a bough, 
and turned to follow the trace of the man made 
by the broken bush-wood and trampled bracken ; 
but Ione caught his arm. The horse, which was 
a spirited chestnut, was plunging violently, and 
she was afraid both of the beast’s heels and to 
be left alone with the possibility of the hidden 
brigand making a descent on her, or perhaps of 
assassinating Mr. Formby. 

“Don’t go,” she said, with a curions mixture 
of command and entreaty. “I don’t want you 
to go.” ; 

“ But that scoundrel !” pleaded Edward, whose 
fighting blood was up. 

“Oh, let him alone ! 


But he can not 


He is in the wood some- 
where. He had no gun, but he might have a re- 
volver. You are better here with me; and I do 
not like your horse.” 

“T will not leave vou if you would rather not,” 
said Edward, reluctantly. 

He was sorry to give up the chase and the in- 
stant chastisement with his own hands which 
would have been so soothing to his superior man- 
hood; but he promised himself that the ruffian 
should be watched for, and, when caught, trounced 
as a magistrate can always trounce a vagrant 
when he will. Meanwhile perhaps it was his 
duty to remain with Mrs, St. Claire. She looked 
pale; she had asked him to stay—and the chest- 
nut might do himself some harm. 

“My dear Mrs. St. Claire, be advised by me 
and warned by this disagreeable adventure,” he 
said, after he had soothed his horse, thinking 
that if he could not beat that brutal assailant 
of St. Claire’s beautiful young wife into a jelly, 
as he deserved, he would utilize the time by 
profitable sermonizing. ‘Do not take these 
long country walks alone. You must not. In- 
deed you must not. They are not safe. 
on earth were you going ? 
here by yourself ?” 

“T was going to Moss Farm to meet my hnus- 
band,” said Ione. “ And why should I not come 
here? I have been all through the wood before.” 

“Then your husband should not allow it,” said 
Edward Formby, dropping his stone into deeper 
waters than he knew of. 

“My husband does not allow me to do any- 
thing. Iam my own mistress. Iam free to do 
as I like,” said Ione, haughtily. 

“To be free to run into dangers of which you 
can know nothing is but a poor kind of liberty,” 
said Edward, manfully. “My idea of a hus- 
band’s duty is that he should protect his wife— 
take care of her and look after her.” 

“And how can my husband protect and look 
after me, as you call it—as if I were a little dog 
—when he is obliged to go to those horrid patients 
of his, when he is obliged to be hours away and 
miles off ?” cried Ione, with flashing eyes, up in 
arms for the integrity of her beloved as well as 
in defense of her own freedom, and glad to be 
able to lash out against circumstances which an- 
noyed her perhaps in proportion to their inevita- 
bility. 

“Of course. 


He has his profession. I forgot. 





Where 
What were you doing | 





That makes a difference,” said Edward, in an 
odd staccato manner. “ All the same, it is not 
safe for you to go so far away from houses, and to 
wander into these lonely places by yourself. You 
see what has happened to you to-day, and you 
can never be sure that the same thing 
happen again.” 

“Then I might as well be back in Palermo!” 
said Ione, contemptuously, and as if her com- 
panion were responsible for the 
“And I would rather trust myse 
tramps than to Sicilian carabinieri!” she added, 
passionately—so passionately that the good fel- 
low who had undertaken her enlightenment was 
suddenly himself enlightened so far as to know 
that stumbling: 
floundering in quicksat 


may not 


whole thing. 
If to English 











he was over ploughshares and 






* At all events I must keep with you now,” he 
said, shifting his point. ight- 





“You have been f1 
ened, and your nerves are shaken—” 

“They are not shaken the least in the world,” 
interrupted Ione 

“And you feel brave enough to go on alone, 
with the man in hiding in the wood ?” asked Ed- 
ward, in frank amazement. 

What a 


n enigma she was! White with ter 
ror, and just escaped from a very real danger, 
with her words of request for protection yet 


warm on her lips, and now in a moment as proud 
and defiant as if that which had h ippened to her 
were mere child’s play! 

She was 
too ardently in love with Armine for that; for 
though love cooled down to friendship easily ad 


Ione had no intention of coquetry, 


mits of a new passion, love at the boiling-point 
fills heaven and earth and time and space with 
its own fumes, and leaves 
beside. 


no room for aught 
Still her look and gesture were peril- 
ously like coquetry as she turned her glorious 
eyes to her companion, and said, in the sweetest 
manner of sudden self-surrender: “ You are very 
Thank you. Yes, do come with me 
Moss Farm, where I shall find my husband.” 

Though she had so warmly defended her be 
loved against Edward’s vague charge of neglect, 
vet she was not th this last 


protector ag 


good, to 


sorry should ac- 
her as her iinst dangers 
which Armine had allowed her to run. She felt 
dimly and indistinctly that a little jealousy would 
be a wholesome condiment and useful spur. All 
men are the better for a little spur, and condi 
ments are good in daily food. be- 
loved Armine might be wakened up to advan- 


tage 


it 
company 


Even dearly 


“T was half asleep when that brigand came 
up to me,” their faces to 
the west, and walked on the way that led to Moss 
Farm. 

“And that was imprudent,” said Edward, with 
a curiously strong desire to protect and inform 
this beautiful young wife of the man he called 
his friend. 

“Why, vou are worse than we are in Pal 


she said, as they set 


rmo |” 

cried Ione, with a little laugh, not unpleasant. 
“Are you so bad there ?” he asked, smiling 
“In some things,” 





she answered 

“ You may not walk in the woods alone? or go 
to sleep under the trees in the of the 
day ?” he said, lightly 


iniddle 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Sea-side and Watering-place Costumes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Sra-stmpe Costume. This quaintly 

pretty dress is of cobalt blue wool, trimmed with 

red cotton embroidery on brown étamine or can- 


vas. The short round skirt without flounces has 
large pleats fastened only at the belt, falling 
thence carelessly—not in set folds—trimmed 


with two borders of the embroidery. 
feature of this the polonaise or 
blouse, called the carter’s frock, which has the 
waist and skirt in one. This garment is shirred 
around the neck, and trimmed with a small col- 
lar of the embroidery, and two eurved bands on 
the fronts that form a horseshoe. loose 
blouse is confined at the waist by a belt of red 
Russia leather, and is fastened under one side of 
the the in a way that 
makes it difficult to tell how it is put on and 
where it is fastened. The ample full sleeves 
are gathered high on the shoulders, and are 
again gathered into a small band at the wrist. 
Hat of Sienna red glacé straw, trimmed with a 
small green parrot and red ostrich 
Suéde gloves of reddish tan-color. 


T he new 


costume 18 


horseshoe below collar 


plume Ss. 
Parasol of 
Turkey red cotton with an étamine border, and 
a bow of red ribbon on the handle, 
and Russia leather red Balbriggans. 


Low shoes 
Fig. 2.—W arerinG-PLace Costume. This beau- 
tiful dress is of violet summer velvet of the India 
amethyst shade, with an over-dress of écru-em- 
broidery on batiste. The velvet skirt is attached 
to the belt in large pleats that fall below in nat 
ural folds without being fastened. The over-skirt 
is of the écru embroidery, trimmed with a deep 
flounce to match, and is draped very high on the 
hips. The corsage is an open-worked écru jacket, 
adjusted closely behind and under the arms, but 
flowing open in front over a chemise Russe of 
velvet that is pleated and puffed below the 
waist. <A piece of velvet pleated, and with square 
corners, terminates the back. The corsage and 
chemise Russe are held together by a strap on 
the sides between the vest and chemise Russe. 
Half-long sleeves of embroidery, trimmed with a 
pouf of velvet. Square-cornered velvet collar 
with a cravat bow. Hat of écru straw, trimmed 
with bands and bows of velvet and a cluster 
Long Suéde gloves. Eeru 
China crape umbrella with flowers painted on it 
as a border, lined with green silk, and a knot of 
velvet ribbon on the bamboo club handle. Pat- 
ent-leather shoes adorned with bows of black vel- 
ve. and strass buckles. Ecru silk stockings em- 
broidered with colored silks, 


of corn- poppies 
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THE SINGING ON THE RIVER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
When nights are dusk and airs are soft, 
Where stars and tree boughs quiver, 
How sweet beneath Deer Island’s cliff 

The singing on the river! 


I hear oars dip and waters lap, 
The tide turns slowly swinging, 
When from the great mysterious dark 
The sudden voice comes ringing— 


The sudden silver voice that far 
Its happy burden launches, 

Till the weird pine at Hawkswood’s Bend 
Stirs all its dewy branches. 


And where the Laurels gloom it steals, 
And dies, remotely floating, 

On Salisbury shore as dies the song 
Of some aerial boating. 


Perchance a young girl's voice wherein 
All love and joy are clinging, 

Perchance the river-gods, perchance 
The great dark’s voice is singing— 


The great soft tingling dark that hangs 
With warmth and flower scents freighted, 
The dark that clung to Eden’s slopes 
While God and Morning waited. 
Ah, till the last of the clear tones 
In throbbing silence shiver, 
How sweet beneath Deer Island's cliff 
That singing on the river! 





THE FRENCH CONCIERGL. 
‘P.HERE are said to be sixty thousand con- 
l cierges in the city of Paris, and there are 
probably not sixty in all New York. The aver- 
age Parisian, who can not comprehend life as 
arranged on any other than a French basis, would 
be much amazed at this statement. 

The word concierge comes from the Latin verb 
conservare, to preserve, and the name was first 
used in France by Hugues Capet, who flanked his 
palace in the Cité with two large edifices, one of 
which was called the Conciergerie, and was in- 
tended to be used either as a barrack or a prison, 
while the other was merely a stable, being de- 
voted to the royal horses. The government of 
this stable was given to a warrior on whom was 
bestowed the title of Comte de I’Etable, afterward 
corrupted into connétable (constable), while the 
guardian of the other edifice was called the Comte 
des Cierges, which title became in after-ages the 
well-known word concierge. Formerly the name 
was only applied to those who had the care of 
some public or royal edifice, such as a palace, a 
prison, or a hdtel de ville. To-day it is bestow- 
ed on those who keep the gates of all French 
houses, the porters, or literally the door-keepers, 
of the mansions. The existence of this impor- 
tant functionary is of comparatively recent date, 
that is to say, as the guardian of private houses. 
A century ago the great lords and wealthy bank- 
ers had a Swiss to guard the door of the hétel 
they inhabited, but very few of the bourgeoisie 
could boast of the luxury of a porter. Boursault 
in one of his comedies speaks of “a notary who 
has a porter,” as if it were an extraordinary oc- 
currence. The functions of the Swiss and the 
concierge differ widely at the present day, the 
former being the appanage of wealth and splen- 
dor, a pampered and gorgeous lackey, who pre- 
sides, dressed in a superb livery and seated in a 
softly cushioned chair, at the door of the elegant 
residence of some wealthy noble or successful 
banker. They tell a story respecting one of these 
glittering and magnificent functionaries, who pre- 
sided, all covered with gold-lace, at the door of a 
certain splendid hétel. A visitor arrived, and 
after vainly ringing for some fifteen minutes, was 
finally admitted by the valet of the master of the 
house. “ Where is your Swiss ?” asked the vis- 
itor, “Sir, he has gone to be regilt,” was the 
reply. 

The concierge, on the contrary, is a bumble 
and a universally employed personage. He dwells 
in a couple of rooms established on the ground- 
floor, and opening out of the porte cochére of the 
building whereof he has charge. In the edifices 
that were constructed some fifty years ago these 
two rooms are often superposed the one upon the 
other, but in the newer and better built quarters 
of Paris they are on the same floor, and are ar- 
ranged with more consideration for such small 
conveniences as light and ventilation than they 
used to be in olden days. 

The concierge must invariably be a married 
man, since two persons are necessary to carry on 
the complicated functions of the post, which in- 
clude not only the reception of all letters, papers, 
and messages intended for the inmates of the 
house, but the care of the common staircase and 
landings, with floors that must be waxed and 
rubbed at stated intervals, its many gas globes, 
and its wide expanse of windows. The court- 
yard is also in the charge of the concierge, who 
must, moreover, keep a sharp eye on everybody 
who enters the house, particularly at night. The 
porte cochére is closed by a heavy door, which 
stands open all day, but is closed soon after 
dark. Its massive latch is lifted by means of a 
cord which, passing along the porte cochére, ter- 
minates in the abode of the concierge, and hangs 
above or beside his bed. Thus, when the door- 
bell is rung at night, the concierge need not get 
up to answer the call, but can lift the latch by 
means of one pull at the cord, the incomer be- 
ing bound to close the door behind him on en- 
tering. Hence the cry of “Cordon, s'il vous 
plait” (Pull the cord, if you please), which is es- 
sential to the obtaining of egress from a Parisian 
house after night-fall. This fact gives rise some- 
times to comical incidents amongst the newly ar- 
rived travellers in Paris, An American lady 
ence told me how, after entertaining at dinner 





an elderly countryman of her own who was 
visiting Paris for the first time, she was amazed 
at seeing him return to her drawing-room some 
time after he had taken his leave of her. 

“ My dear friend,” he said, piteously, “ how can 
I get out of this house? I have been wander- 
ing around the court-yard for the last fifteen 
minutes, and have tried the outside door at least 
twenty times, but I can not open it, and as I speak 
no French, I can explain my position to nobody.” 

Then and there his friend gave him his first 
French lesson by teaching him the cabalistic 
and useful phrase, “ Cordon, s’il vous plait,” un- 
der whose guidance he effected his departure in 
safety. Avery amusing point in Augier’s pow- 
erful comedy of Le Mariage d Olympe is pro- 
duced by the utterance of these words by one of 
the guests at the supper scene in the second act. 
The vulgar mother of the heroine, dozing under 
the influence of too copious libations of cham- 
pagne, hears in her sleep the well-known words, 
and starts up in her chair, crying, “ Voila!” and 
giving the familiar tug to an imaginary cord, thus 
betraying the origin of her elegant daughter, 
Mademoiselle Olympe, to all observers. By this 
system of entrance and egress it will be seen 
how thoroughly Parisian households are guarded 
against the entrance of sneak thieves. Every 
person of an appearance in the smallest degree 
suspicious is closely interrogated by the concierge 
before he or she.is suffered to mount the stairs 
to any one of the different suites of apartments. 
At night a thief might gain entrance, it is true, if 
the concierge were drowsy and were not upon the 
watch as to who it was that rang the bell; but 
he would next have to pick the lock of the door 
of the apartment that he meant to honor with a 
visit, and then, his operations once successfully 
concluded and his booty secured, he would have 
to perform the far more difficult feat of getting 
out again unchecked and unmolested. It is nat- 
ural enough for the inmates of a house to come 
in at all unearthly hours of the night, but not for 
them to go out at such hours, and a cry after 
midnight from within the court of “ Cordon, s’il 
vous plait” invariably arouses the watchful con- 
cierge from his pillow to see who the departing 
individual may be. So no thief, however tempted 
or adroit, likes to run his head into so very close 
a trap. 

The concierge in reality fills the post and per- 
forms the duties of an extra servant for each 
dweller in the house over whose doorway he pre- 
sides. For a small extra fee, the price of a job 
being usually twenty cents, he will run errands 
and carry small parcels or notes to distant quar- 
ters of Paris, will carry beavy trunks up and down 
the main staircase, help.to put down carpets, or 
to put up curtains, or to shift furniture, and, in 
fact, he is ready to make himself generally use- 
ful, like old Trapbois in the Fortunes of Nigel, “for 
a consideration.” Moreover, he usually adds to 
his duties as a concierge the practice of a trade, 
or even an art in some instances. He is some- 
times a tailor and sometimes a cobbler, or his 
wife takes in sewing, or makes artificial flowers, 
or runs a sewing-machine. I know of one con- 
cierge with musical proclivities who practices the 
profession of a copyist of music, and solaces his 
leisure hours on Sunday by playing on a clarionet, 
to the infinite woe of all the residents in the house 
whereof he is the Cerberus. But valuable-and 
useful as the concierge undoubtedly is, he, as an 
institution, has his drawbacks. In the first place, 
there is entirely too much power vested in his 
hands. Being engaged by the owner of the house, 
he holds a perfectly irresponsible position toward 
the tenants thereof. They can not dismiss him, 
and to get rid of him, should his conduct or his 
exactions prove intolerable, is by no means an 
easy task. He has full control over the notes, 
cards, papers, ete., that arrive for any of the ten- 
ants, and if irritated against any one of them he 
can suppress invitations, and lose visiting-cards, 
and in other ways make himself disagreeable, with 
perfect impunity. He knows, too, more about 
the private affairs of the people of the house than 
is always quite pleasant or convenient. As he 
collects the rents for his employer, he is always 
in a position to know whether the money is 
promptly paid up or not. He gossips with all 
the servants, and knows to a nicety all that is go- 
ing on on the different floors: how the young 
couple on the second story had a quarrel about 
the dressmaker’s bill; how the family on the 
first floor had the marriage of the eldest daughter 
broken off on account of some flaw in the parents’ 
pedigree; how the artist on the fourth floor has 
not sold a picture for ten months past, and owes 
for six months’ washing, ete., ete. 

Then the concierge at No. 1 tells the concierge 
at No. 3 all about the affairs of the house, and 
receives similar confidences in return, so that 
half the block in which you dwell may know all 
about your private affairs, while you go along in 
bland unconsciousness of being so thoroughly en 
évidence, And it is needless to say that the con- 
clusions drawn by these gentry from the simplest 
and most innocent of actions are invariably the 
worst possible. Americans, with their ignorance 
or scorn of the severe rules of French society, are 
perpetually getting placed under the ban of these 
watchful and suspicious social’ policemen. I 
knew of an instance wherein a young American 
widow, a very quiet, saddened lady, in delicate 
health, having taken an apartment in Paris near 
to that occupied by her parents, was in the habit 
of occasionally remaining all night with her mo- 
ther when the weather proved unpropitious. Her 
amazement may be imagined at receiving one 
day a visit from her concierge and his wife, who 
came to call her severely to task for her noctur- 
nal absences, of which they demanded an expla- 
nation as being altogether contrary to good mor- 
als, Fortunately such extremes of action on 
the part of these potent door-keepers are rare; 
fortunately, too, American lodgers do not always 
realize how they are talked about by the worthy 
couple in the little room under the porte cochére. 
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The general services of the concierge are by 
no means rendered gratuitously to the tenants of 
the house he guards. He must have his yearly 
étrennes, that is, his New-Year’s gift, and cus- 
tom has fixed the sum at one per cent. on the 
rent. He receives, too, a fixed fee from every 
new tenant that comes to install himself or her- 
self in any one of the various apartments that the 
house ccntains, the fee aforesaid ranging from 
five francs to five hundred. He claims and ob- 
tains a tithe of all the wood, coal, and wine that 
are stored 1 the cellars belonging to the differ- 
ent lodgeis. If he is on good terms with the 
servants he gets a share of the meat, fruit, and 
vegetables that are bought to supply the various 
tables. So, taking one thing with another, his 
perquisites are by no means trifling. In fact, the 
position of concierge is one that is greatly coveted 
amongst the lower orders of Paris. It is usually 
obtained by favor, the architect of the building 
being the person whose fiat is all-powerful in the 
bestowal of the post. 

One thing is very odd—the Parisian concierge 
is either childless or has but one child. I have 
lived for several years in Paris, and I never knew 
of but one exception to this general rule, and 
then the concierge had been twice married. The 
solitary child is usually well educated, and rear- 
ed with a certain degree of refinement. If a 
girl, she is taught some light trade, such as 
lace- mending or artificial- flower making, or 
else she studies music and strives to enter the 
Conservatoire. Several of the leading actresses 
of Paris first saw the light in a porter’s lodge; I 
know a concierge whose son is a skilled wood- 
engraver, and another whose daughter decorates 
porcelain in a truly artistic style for a noted house 
on the Rue de la Paix. Living rent free, usual- 
ly in a good quarter and with abundant leisure, 
the child of the concierge grows up under far 
more favorable auspices than do the offspring of 
any other class of domestic servants. 

Such is the French concierge—a very thorough 
type of the “servant-master” of old established 
plays—your humble servant to command, and yet 
a tyrant whose wrath it is most unwise to arouse. 
The construction of our American houses renders 
him a comparatively unknown institution on our 
shores, and long may he remain so! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
TWO GIRLS. 


“ My dear Henny, what on earth takes you out 
so early?” exclaimed Mrs, Helford to her daugh- 
ter on the morning after the ball night. The 
question was put with reproachful severity, as 
though Henny was committing an act of desertion, 
and her bonnet and shawl were the Queen’s uni- 
form about to be unlawfully disposed of in some 
surreptitious fashion, 

“If you want me, dear mamma, I will stay; 
but I thought I would just look in at the Laurels 
to inquire after Miss Aldred, Her head was so 
bad Jast night, you remember, that she was un- 
able to chaperon Sophy to the ball.” 

“ You will do as you please, my dear, of course ; 
but, in my opinion, charity should begin at home.” 

And the widow sighed, like some Cassandra 
who perceives the catastrophe to which all things 
are hastening, but is powerless to control the 
course of events. 

Mrs. Helford was a lady of mature years, but 
of a tall and massive frame, to which her mourn- 
ing weeds were quite- unable to impart their 
usual impression of helplessness and desolation. 
She was a widow, of course, though her bereave- 
ment was by no. means a recent one; but she 
was too plump for the part. She had also anoth- 
er excuse for the melancholy tone and air which 
were habitual to her: she had lost her only:son, 
Henny’s elder brother. I say “excuse,” for as a 
matter of fact it could hardly have been what 
Dr. Burton calls “a cause” for melancholy. 
Richard Helford had been a mauvais sujet from 
his cradle, and after a dissipated youth had 
married early and ill. His mother, who dot- 
ed on her spendthrift son, had had her means 
greatly crippled by his extravagance, and, had he 
lived, would probably have been ruined by him. 
But when he died, leaving an orphan child to 
her care, he received not only forgiveness from 
her, but canonization.. To hear her speak of her 
Richard you would have imagined him to be the 
embodiment of all the virtues, and that his death 
had been a national loss, instead of a happy re- 
lease for every one connected with him. 

Although Henny’s nature was too truthful to 
admit of her joining in this false worship, she 
showed no sign of skepticism. Not a thought 
ever entered her mind to the prejudice of the 
ne’er-do-well who had squandered so much of 
what might-have been hers, and had left no 
memory of a kindness to her in word or deed 
behind him. She simply transferred the love 
that might have been his to his little boy, of 
whom she was the tutor and the slave. Her 
mother was well aware of this, and because her 
grandchild was only beloved upon his own ac- 
count, resented it. “ Henny never loved my poor 
dead Richard,” she would say to herself, and felt 
a sort of grudge against her daughter in conse- 
quence. As she had really no fault to find with 
her, however, she was compelled to confine her- 
self to vague generalities of reprobation, such as 
“Charity begins at home.” Her daughter was 
as affectionate as she was dutiful, but this atti- 
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tude on her mother’s part kept the girl at arm’s- 
length. She had no confidences with her mother, 
though she had no secrets from her. When 
Frederic Irton gained his fellowship and offered 
his hand and heart to her, Mrs. Helford had had 
very cold congratulations to offer. She did not ab- 
solutely disapprove—indeed, there was no ground 
for absolute disapproval—but poor Henny could 
not but contrast her conduct with what it had 
been when her brother Richard had announced 
his intention of marrying the bar-maid. In that 
case (though it was from fear, perhaps, as much 
as love, for the young man was a Tartar) she 
had been ready enough to make the best of 
the matter; the girl, after all, was virtuous; the 
society of dear Richard was an education for 
anybody, and would doubtless make a lady of 
her in time ; he might have done worse; he would 
now settle down (which he did, like a ship): in 
short, there was scarcely any opposition. But 
Mr. Frederic Irton was much too young ; his fel- 
lowship was of no use to him, since he lost it by 
marriage; the Bar was a most uncertain pro- 
fession, ete., ete. 

“ But, dear mamma,” Henny would interpose 
at this point, “ Frederic will be a solicitor.” 

“Quite as uncertain, my dear, and not so de- 
sirable; the lower branch of the profession. It 
is not as if you were an heiress and independent 
of fortune.” 

Some girls would not have scrupled to hint that 
they would have been independent but for cir- 
cumstances over which the mother had had con- 
trol, but had not exercised it. But Henny only 
sighed and listened in patience. 

In the end she had been grudgingly permitted 
to engage herself to the man of her choice. But 
she could not talk of him to her mother as a 
daughter wishes to talk on such a subject. In 
one particular Mrs. Helford had certainly found 
nothing to complain of. “I only hope, Henny,” 
she had somewhat ungraciously observed, “ that 
this new attraction will not cause you to neglect 
poor Stevie.” So far from doing so, it had, if 
possible, drawn the bonds of her affection for the 
child still closer. She was resolved that he at 
least should never lack a loving confidante; and 
all his little secrets were her own. 

On the road of love and duty, indeed, Henny 
Helford was a constant traveller; and no matter 
how rough it may be, it is rarely an unpleasant 
one. Nor was it in her case, truth to say, so 
rough as it looked. Her mother’s affection for 
her was deep and firm enough under the mud, and 
even more genuine, perhaps, than her more de- 
monstrative regard for her dead boy. In the latter 
case it was not that she “did protest too much,” 
but that. she found protestation necessary to still 
certain misgivings and even self-reproaches in re- 
spect to him; and I think her daughter guessed 
something of this, and forgave her the more read- 
ily. . At all events, notwithstanding that she pass- 
ed her life in what may have seemed to young la- 
dies of spirit a dull round, Henny Helford was a 
happy girl, and there was a young lady of spirit 
next door who would have given her ears and her 
ear-rings to change places with her. 

“You will not be gone long at all events, I do 
hope,” said Mrs. Helford, perceiving that Henny 
had not laid down her bonnet and shawl on the 
first summons to surrender. “ You must not 
forget Stevie’s lessons.” 

As Henny taught and heard them every day 
with the same regularity with which she said her 
prayers, it was not very likely that she would for- 
get them. But the fact was, Mrs. Helford was 
one of those women who share with some domes- 
tic animals their repugnance to be left alone. 
Pet dogs will trot to the door directly they find 
themselves in solitude, and sniff and sob under it 
till some friendly human being comes to relieve 
their ennui, and cats will leave the hearth-rug 
and take up their quarters, for the same reason, 
on the very threshold, at the risk of being knock- 
ed over by the next incomer. The widow, of 
course, didn’t do that; but, having no resources 
of her own except fancy needle-work, she craved 
for company. Conversation she did not desire ; 
she could supply talk in any quantity; but she 
wanted a listener, to whom she could pour out 
her woes—past, present, and to come—like tears 
out of a tea-pot. I have sometimes thought if 
such people could have a telephone fitted up for 
them in which they could discourse their full, 
with replies from the other end provided at long 


‘intervals by contract, human life would go on 


more smoothly for many of us. 

It may be inquired, since this lady was really 
devoted to her grandchild, why the little boy was 
not sent for to relieve guard in her daughter’s 
absence. But the fact was that Stevie’s remarks 
when she was alone with him rather disconcerted 
Mrs. Helford.. Though legitimate enough, he was 
a child of nature, and embarrassed his grandmo- 
ther by his plain-speaking. He was thin and 
small as a shrimp, with a head ever so much too 
large for him, so that he looked like a note of 
admiration; but his character was by no means 
in consonance with his appearance in that re- 
spect. He was always rubbing the gilt off some 
gingerbread theory which other children swallow 
without inquiry. He had endeared himself, I am 
afraid, to the Canon by his skepticism quite as 
much as by any charm of childhood. The divine 
had quoted to him the Miltonic account of the 
eating of the Forbidden Fruit as a lesson against 
greediness. 

“Such delight till then, as seemed, 
In fruit she never tasted.... 
Greedily she engorged, without restraint.” 

This view of our first parent at meals delight- 
ed Stevie, but he was incredulous as to the cause 
of the catastrophe that 


“Bronght death into the world and all our woe.” 


He thought the motive too inadequate. “It 
couldn’t have been an apple,” he said; “it must 
have been a peach.” 

Adam’s confession, too, was not received by 
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Stevie with the approval with which the poet 
would appear to regard it. 


“This woman whom thou madest to be my help,.... 
She gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 


“J think that Mr. Adam was a tell-tale-tit,” 
was Stevie’s comment, after reflection. 

The Canon rubbed his chin, and shook with si- 
lent mirth. ‘A remarkable child,” he murmur- 
ed; of course Milton was right. But here was 
another view of the matter, as it appeared to a 
young gentleman of seven, several thousand years 
afterward; “a very remarkable child.” 

And if Stevie did not spare the father of all 
mankind, it was not to be expected that his more 
immediate relatives should escape his criticism. 
It was no wonder that Mrs. Helford, with her ar- 
tificial ways and fictitious regrets, was rather 
afraid of the child. He would suddenly look up 
from his toys when he was alone with her, and 
in the gravest and most serious of tones inquire, 
“Why are you always so melancholy, grand- 
mamma ?” 

“T am not melancholy, my child, or at least I 
hope I don’t appear to be so; I always try to be 
cheerful.” 

This remark, as was his wont, the child turned 
over in his mind as a cow chews the cud, and 
then replied, “Then I wish you would try to be 
melancholy, grandmamma.” 

The favorite topic of Mrs. Helford, her lost 
Richard, was closed to her in her grandson’s com- 
pany. She did not venture to discourse upon his 
father to this plain-speaking child, to whom no 
subject was safe from investigation, who had as 
pitiless a habit of eliciting truth, and by the same 
method—interrogatories—as Socrates himself. 

Therefore it was that Stevie was not sent for 
to keep his grandmother company on this occa- 
sion, but remained, to his own great content, in 
his nursery, playing with the great Noah’s Ark 
“Uncle” Fred had just sent him from town. As 
his bath was handy, it naturally struck him to 
try the ark’s powers of flotation, and when with 
its shifting cargo it instantly turned bottom up- 
ward, he exclaimed, “Now I wonder how Mr. Noah 
got over that?” 

Unconscious of this new outbreak of skepti- 
cism on the part of her little favorite, Henny took 
her way to the Laurels. Her mission, as we 
know, was a very simple one, and to many clever 
folks will doubtless appear contemptible. Who 
ever dreams of going to inquire after anybody’s 
headache? Well, some people do, and these are 
the very last in the world to expect any one to do 
the same in their case. They do not forget that 
their friend had a sore throat on Thursday, or 
complained of the toothache on Wednesday, 
though the sufferer himself may have forgotten 
all about it. For my part (and especially when 
it is my health that is asked after), I admire this 
tender solicitude. The matter, indeed, may not 
be so important as the price of stocks; but such 
inquiries are characteristic when one considers 
how many dear friends of one’s own may be dead 
and buried, for all that our own personal interest 
in them has informed us to the contrary. 

It must be confessed, however (for she was but 
woman), that Henny had some other motive for 
her visit besides kind inquiries after Miss Aldred’s 
head. She had had a letter from “ dear Fred” 
that morning, of which she had not spoken to a 
human being; and what is love without a sym- 
pathizer? What is the very best thing that ever 
occurred to us in all our lives if we have not a 
soul to whom to tell it? And though, as has 
been hinted, there was little reciprocity on So- 
phy’s part, Henny made a confidante of Sophy. 
She was by no means displeased, then, to find 
upon inquiry that Miss Aldred had no headache, 
“leastways” as Mr. Barclay “had heard on,” but 
had gone out, and that Miss Sophy was alone in 
her boudoir. 

This was a little cozy room adjoining her bed- 
room, and by no means to be confounded with 
that down-stairs apartment the door of which 
moved to the “‘open sesame” of a tink against 
its key-hole. It was lined with books, and would 
undoubtedly have been the sanctum of the mas- 
ter of the house, had he not been better provided 
for in that way in college. As it was, it had a 
piano in it, a fernery, no aroma of tobacco, a 
prevailing neatness, and other signs of female 
occupation and supremacy. As Henny tripped 
upstairs unannounced she could hear the piano, 
which, on the other hand, prevented Sophy from 
hearing her friend’s gentle knock at the door. 
There was a song going on too, so sweet and pa- 
thetic that Henny would not have interrupted it 
on any account, but stood, with her hand on the 
open door, gazing with affectionate admiration 
on the performer, Sophy was in her dressing- 
gown, like a pretty flower in a pink jar, and in a 
low, melodious voice, laden with feeling, was ad- 
dressing the instrument itself, as a worshipper an 
idol : 

“O friend, whom, glad or grave, we seek, 

Heaven-holding shrine, 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket full of bliss 
Outvalues thee. 

Love only wakened with a kiss 
More sweet may be.” 


Here she stopped, and sighed. The recollection 
of a vanished pleasure, or the shattered illusion 
of one, seemed to overcome her. During the 
first lines of the next verse her voice had a me- 
chanical ring, as though she was still thinking of 
what had gone before : 
“To thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 
In griefs or joys, 
Unspeakable emotions owe 
A fitting voice.” 
And then again, at the conclusion, her heart 
went once more with her voice: 
“ Mirth flies to thee, and Love's unrest, 
And memory dear ; 


And sorrow, with her tightened breast, 
Comes for a tear,” 





Here the singer herself burst into tears, and 
flung herself forward on the keys in a perfect 
paroxysm of woe. 

Alarmed and distressed beyond measure, Hen- 
ny had still presence of mind to withdraw from 
the room, pulling the door softly behind her. 
Whatever was the cause of her friend’s wretch- 
edness, it was clear that she could wish no one to 
be a witness toit. But what could be the cause? 
Sophy was mistress of her own actions, and, to all 
intents and purposes, of her own fortune; be- 
loved by her guardian and her adopted aunt, a 
favorite wherever she went, and apparently with- 
out a wish ungratified. It was true that in Hen- 


ny’s eyes she had made a mistake in encouraging | 


the advances of Mr. Perry; but there was nothing 
serious in them as yet. She had not compro- 
mised herself with him in any way; and even al- 
ready, as Henny thought, she had noticed the 
young man was not so importunate as he had 
been. Was it possible that any rejection of his 
attentions could have produced this outburst of 
feeling? If so, while pitying her friend from 
the bottom of her heart, Henny felt that her be- 
havior in the matter in question was by no means 
to be regretted. Sympathetic as she was, she had 
never imagined these two young people on the 
same footing as that on which Frederic Irton and 
herself stood. That they were not actually en- 
gaged she had felt almost certain; but perhaps 
she had been mistaken, and Sophy was now be- 
wailing an estrangement which all those who 
loved her would agree was for her good. But 
though Henny could not prevent this consolatory 
reflection occurring to her, her heart was full of 
the tenderest compassion. What had happened 
(if it had happened) was none the less hard, she 
knew, for poor Sophy, in the mean time. 

After a minute or two, during which she heard 
the piano gently closed, Henny knocked again, 
and was admitted, 

The traces of tears upon Sophy’s face as they 
embraced were distinct enough to Henny’s eyes, 
but she ignored them. 

“T came to inquire after your aunt, my dear,” 
she said, cheerfully; “ but as I hear she has gone 
out, I hope her headache has departed.” 

“T did not know she had had a headache,” 
said Sophy, with averted eyes. 

“ Why, my dear, I thought that was the reason 
you didn’t go to the ball last night ?” 

“To be sure, so it was; I had forgotten.” 

Henny was amazed at her coolness; she had 
no experience of that philosophic calm with which 
those who live a life of duplicity are enabled to 
meet all minor embarrassments. Then, as if to 
make up for her want of solicitude in one direc- 
tion by a show of it in another, Sophy inquired 
after Stevie. 

“Oh, he is much better to-day, and in the 
seventh heaven of happiness. Frederic has 
sent him a Noah’s Ark.” 

“And I hope you had something too,” said 
Sophy, smiling. 

“Yes, indeed. Such a nice long letter !” 

“What, and no present? That would have 
made me very jealous of Stevie.” 

““What do I want with presents?” said Hen- 
ny, simply; “ what can be nicer than to hear from 
him? To see the very words his hand has writ- 
ten, to feel the very thoughts he describes in 
them? It is the one thing that makes his ab- 
sence endurable. I often wonder what people 
who loved one another, and were separated, did 
before the post-office was invented.” 

“Well, they did without it, I suppose,” said 
Sophy, dryly. “Just as poor people who can’t 
read or write have to do now.” 

“ How I pity them!” said Henny, softly. “ That 
must be to be poor indeed.” 

“T hope you may never lose your illusions, my 
dear. It is quite refreshing to hear you talk.” 

“Tilusions! If you really mean what you say, 
Sophy,” returned the other, earnestly, “it is clear 
to me that you have never known what love is.” 

“ Have I not ?” smiled Sophy, bitterly and with 
effort, as an Indian smiles at the stake. ‘ Well, 
perhaps you are right; while it lasted, however, 
it really did seem like love.” 

“While it lasted! Nay, that proves my case 
at once,” urged Henny. ‘“ You can never have 
loved truly. ‘Love is love for evermore.’ ” 

“How can you talk so foolishly, Henny?” re- 
turned Sophy, with irritation. ‘“ Whateexperi- 
ence can you have of that? You have known 
Mr. Irton for six months. Now, supposing you 
fell in love with him at first—” 

“T did not,” interrupted Henny. 

“Very good! We will say he ‘grew upon 
you,’ like the taste for truffles or caviare. That 
makes your term of true love even shorter. Doubt- 
less you thought it wrong to love him till he had 
declared himself. Your devotion was ‘ ready 
laid’ for that, like a house-maid’s fire.” 

“ Well, perhaps it was something of that kind,” 
said Henny, blushing furiously ; “though I don’t 
thank you for the comparison. You really seem 
to take a pleasure, Sophy, in ridiculing what it 
seems to me a girl should hold as ‘something 
sacred.” 

“T hope not; still, it was said by a great phi- 
losopher that no one can have any true faith who 
can not afford to laugh at it. If you don’t see 
its weak points you are in a fool’s paradise. And 
as to love, you must admit that there are con- 
tingencies; for instance, people sometimes get 
tired of one another.” 

“IT could never get tired of Frederic.’ 

“Well, I won't be so rude as to say that he 
could ever tire of you; but still there surely are 
cases where such a thing happens—where the 
man has mistaken a passing fancy for a life’s de- 
votion, or has even no capacity for love except 
his passing fancy. How are girls like you and 
me to know what men are?” 

“If a man is a good brother and a good son, 
if he is gentle and generous, if children take to 
him—” 

‘““My dear Henny, you are thinking of your 


” 
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Frederic,” broke in Sophy, with irritation. “It is 
most natural that you should be always thinking 
of him, but it is not argument. And all that you 
know even of him does not prove that he will 
make a good husband. Moreover, how few girls 
have such opportunities of judging of a man’s 
character! They know he dances well, and is a 
good partner at lawn tennis; they think he looks 
like a Greek god; his smile, his tender speech, 
intoxicate them. They think he will be their 
slave forever.” 

“T don’t call that love,” said Henny, firmly ; 
“T call that folly.” 

“ And you are very right; but it is often put 
to the same test as love. They marry him.” 

“Then I pity them.” 

“Yes; but not as they pity themselves,” re- 
turned the other, quickly. “To find their Greek 
god has clay feet; that his speech is sometimes 
thick with wine; that he can frown as well as 
smile; and that in place of a slave they have 
got a tyrant—that is what some girls discover 
when it is too late.” 

“Well, well; to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed,” said Henny, smiling. “You must be 
mad indeed, my dear Sophy, if, with this picture 
in your mind of such a possible future, you ever 
make a mistake of that kind.” 

“True; I must be mad indeed,” said Sophy. 

She spoke with a gravity that, upon the whole, 
gave comfort to her companion. The great fault 
she found with Sophy was that she treated all 
subjects in the same light way; not like Stevie, 
from ignorance, or the absence of a sense of pro- 
portion, but from aversion to serious thoughts of 
any kind, which she stigmatized generally as the 
“doldrums.” It was evident, however, that she 
was not without her reflections concerning matri- 
mony. As for the cynicism of her tone, Henny 
was inclined to ascribe it to some dissatisfaction 
at Mr. Perry’s conduct, aroused tardily enough, 
and which was certainly not to be regretted. She 
had not heard of what had happened on the river 
the previous evening; but she knew the young 
man was unpopular, and deservedly so, with So- 
phy’s people. 

“You will be glad to hear, Sophy,” she contin- 
ued, after a little pause, “that Frederic is to be 
taken into partnership with Mr. Shepstone.” 

“T am glad, Henny,” said Sophy, with a cordial 
kiss. ‘That is good news indeed. Then yours 
will not be such a very long engagement ?” 

“Tt will not be a short one, Sophy; dear mam- 
ma, you see, is so loath to part with me, and Fred 
must live in London. I shouldn’t wonder if an 
heiress like yourself, with so many attractions 
too, better than all the money in the world, were 
married first, after all.” 

Sophy smiled, and murmured, “ Who can tell ?” 
with an indifferent air. If Henny had not been 
lost in rapture at the prospect, however distant, 
of her own happiness, she could not but have no- 
ticed the depression of her companion. 

“Even when we do marry,” she went on, gayly, 
“we shall perhaps only have that terrible ‘ three 
hundred a year,’ which the papers all tell us is 
madness for a young couple to begin housekeep- 
ing upon; but Frederic says it all depends upon 
whether there is method in the madness; and he 
has the highest confidence in my domestic econ- 
omy. It is, of course, a very small sum.” 

“What does it matter?” cried Sophy, vehe- 
mently. “If you really love one another, that is 
better than thousands a year—and much more 
rare.” 

“ Well, so J think, of course; though I confess 
I am as much surprised as delighted at finding 
you take the same view. There will be no visits 
to Paris, nor even to the sea-side, for us, you 
know; and very little gayety even at home. I 
should be quite content even were that to last for- 
ever; but Frederic says, as to the three-hundred- 
a-year question, that if a man starts with that 
and never wins anything more for himself, it is 
obvious that Nature intended him for the lowest 
rung of the social ladder; whereas men of dili- 
gence and ability are sure to win their way in the 
world. Of course we shall never be rich, like 
you; but perhaps in time we may make some 
pleasant little nest for ourselves; and, oh! my 
dear Sophy, how charming it will be to welcome 
you to it! Think of each of us having a Fred of 
our own—only yours, perhaps, will be a Sir Fred- 
eric, or even a Lord Frederic—to talk about ; 
and what a pleasure it will be to look back upon 
these old days, not regretfully, you know, but with 
sober content!” 

“ You have happy dreams, dear Henny,” said 
Sophy, slowly. 

“Dreams! Well, perhaps they are. Still, I 
live in them just as much as in present realities. 
I sometimes think you would be happier than you 
are if you had another string to your bow, as it 
were, if you added the delight of looking forward 
to the pleasures of to-day, which you say are 
enough for you. On the other hand, you enjoy 
yourself so thoroughly that perhaps your real— 
though indeed it would be very difficult,” put 
in Henny, with a blush—“ would surpass my 
ideal.” 

“My ideal is on those shelves,” said Sophy, 
quietly, pointing to the books around her: they 
consisted chiefly of works which people who read 
travels on week-days and sermons on Sundays 
are wont to describe somewhat superciliously as 
“light literature.” She was a girl of intelligence 
and imagination, and read a good many novels. 
“When I want to be romantic I turn on the Le 
Fanu tap.” 

“T don’t deny the quality of it,” answered Hen- 
ny, with a smile, “ but I must confess it is rather 
too strong drink for me. I was kept awake for 
nights by those dreadful stories you lent me—Jn 
a Glass Darkly ; their attraction is immense, but 
then I don’t want to have my blood curdled. The 

only real pleasure I derive from such books is the 
same one feels on awaking from a nightmare, and 
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feeling that it isn’t true. The things he describes | 


are every-day matters; and if there was a mys- 
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tery hanging over ‘the Firs’ (so Mrs. Helford’s 
house was called), “or a skeleton in the cupboard 
at the Canon’s rooms at the college, or if you 
yourself were carrying about with you some se- 
cret too terrible for utterance, why, life would be 
unendurable.” 

“Tt would not be worth living, at all events,” 
assented Sophy, with a shudder, 

‘““My dear Sophy, are you sure you are quite 
well?” inquired Henny, with solicitude. Up to 
this moment Sophy had been standing with her 
back to the window, but she had unconsciously 
moved into the light, and it revealed a face very 
white and worn, with dark under the eyes. , 

“T have had a bad night, Henny, that’s all. 
Perhaps in spite of what I told you yesterday,” 
she added, with a forced smile, “ I was a wee bit 
disappointed at not going to the ball.” 

“T wish you would see Dr. Newton; he prom- 
ised to pay his farewell visit to Stevie to-day. 
Now, when he comes, do let me send him in to 
look at you.” 

“No, thank you, I don’t believe in doctors ; 
sides, I shall be all right to-morrow.” 

“Well, I shall come and see, and if you are 
not, I shall bring him in myself. I must go 
back now, dear, because I promised mamma not 
to stay long, and in the mean time do not terrify 
yourself with melodrama. It is quite out of your 
line, which is that of a charming little fairy in 
an extravaganza. God bless you, my darling!” 

“If you ask Him, perhaps He may,” was the 
unexpected reply. 
Henny ?” 

“ Pray for you !—why, of course I do, just as I 
pray for mamma and for dear little Stevie. Why 
do you ask such a question ?” ; 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” said Sophy, lightly, 
and as if repenting of her late access of gravity 
“IT suppose it was that story of my guardian’s 
about his bed-maker that put it into my mind; 
she told him the other day that she always pray- 
ed for him on account of his kindness to her. 
‘That’s very good of you, Mrs. Baldwin,’ he said. 


‘Lor’ bless you, sir! 


be- 


“Do you ever pray for me, 


not at all, she answered, 
‘it ain’t a mossel o’ trouble to put your name in 
along with the rest, while I’m about it.’” 

“The Canon is really too bad, Sophy,” exclaim. 
ed Henny, unable to repress a smile. “I don’t 
think he has any idea how he shocks people 
sometimes. And yet he is such a kind good 
man ; he always endeavors to do the very best for 
everybody. I am sure you must feel that even 
when you are not quite at ease with him.” 

“T feel it more then than at any other time,” 
said Sophy, gently. 

The two girls embraced one another affection 
ately. Henny thought she had never seen her 
friend so dutifully inclined and reasonable. If 
she did have her little troubles, they would be 
soon over, and if they involved giving Mr. Perry 
his congé, it would be a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation. They were not over yet, however, 
or had still left regrets behind them ; for as Hen- 
ny let herself out of the front door of the Lau- 
rels, as was her custom, she once more heard the 
plaintive notes of Sophy’s piano, and pictured to 
herself that woful little face as she had seen it, 
singing, 

“And sorrow, with her tightened breast, 
Comes for a tear.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A TURN FOR BUSINESS. 


“Wet, Adair, how are you this morning? 
None the worse, I hope, for our little symposium 
of yesterday—though, by-the-bye, you left us ear 
ly, like a true knight, to be the ladies’ escort.” 

[t was the Canon who was speaking, though 
without paying much attention to the person ad- 
dressed. Adair had looked in aiter lecture, as 
usual, to have a word with him about the Con- 
cordance, but found him otherwise engaged. 

A large book with clasp and. key was lying 
open before him on the desk, and the Canon in 
his dressing-grown, with pen in hand and knitted 
brow, was conning its contents. 

“You find me at very uncongenial work, my 
lad,” he went on, “ poring over debits and cred- 
its. The sight of this ledger has brought those 
lines of Keats into my head: 

‘Why were they proud ? 
Because red-lined accounts are richer than the songs 
of Grecian years?’ 


They haunt these ‘ brought forwards’ like a ghost, 
and I can’t get them out of it; and even at my 
best I am but a sorry accountant.” 

“Can I help you in any way ?” 

“You may try, if you like, while I put my coat 
on. The fact is, the money is not mine, or I 
should not trouble about a deficit of twenty 
pounds, extending over Heaven knows how long. 
It’s a mortgage of my ward’s, at five per cent., 
and I can’t make the income from it what it 
should be. One can’t rob the orphan, you see— 
or at least J can’t; so I suppose I shall have to 
make the loss good out of my own money. There 
are, or should be, six half-yearly entries of it, 
and all I know about them is that they don’t 
tally,” and with that the Canon withdrew into 
his bed-chamber. . 

To thread the intricacies of a balance-sheet 
while a gentleman is putting his coat on requires 
not so much “a head for business” as very rapid 
powers of calculation and a keen eye for figures. 
These John Adair possessed in a very high de- 
gree, and he went at his work at once with the 
vigor of a navvy at a barrow. In five minutes 
he put his finger on the error, which, indeed, was 
no very difficult task for him, though it had puz 
zled the worshipper of Milton almost as much as 
it would have puzzled his blind idol. The prob 
lem done, one would have imagined that its elu- 
cidator would have closed the book, as it was of 
a private nature. On the contrary, Mr. John 
Adair (keeping his ears very attentive for the 
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opening of the Canon's bedroom door, ran his 
eyes with diligence and dispatch through its 
opening lines—“ Statement of account of moneys 
in trust for my ward, Sophia Gilbert, ete., etc.”— 
whereby he made the discovery that that young 
lady would not haveless than £20,000 of-her 
own, or rather that that amount was settled upon 
her. The young man had what is called “a turn 
for figures,”’ but figures had never interested him 
so much before. He had known or guessed that 
Sophy was well dowered, though, to do him jus- 
tice, no such knowledge was needed to fan his 
flame, but the precise information he had just 
received was certainly of an encouraging nature. 

“Still in the labyrinth, I conclude ?” exclaimed 
the Canon, re-appearing in full costume, though 
it was not the perfection of neatness, The art of 
tying a white cravat was unknown to him, and he 
had found difficulties even in a shoe-string. 

“ Well, sir, I trust I have found the clew.” 

“What, in ten minutes? 
youth, 


Good, venturous 


‘I love thy courage much, and bold emprise,’ 


but the thing is impossible.” 

“Where your mistake lay, sir,” continued the 
young man, quietly,“ was in the different rates 
paid for the mortgages. There must have been 
some proviso whereby the interest was made four 
per cent. if paid when due, and five per cent. if 
any delay occurred in the payinent.” 

“ Why, this is magic, my lad,” cried the Canon, 
admiringly. “How on earth did you find this 
out? j 

*By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 
And the Carpathian wizard’s hook, 
By scaly Triton’s winding shell, 
And oid soothsaying Glaucus’ spell ?” 


or by natural instinct? It’s quite true there was 
such a proviso in the mortgage, though I myself 
had clean forgotten it,” 

“T believe, as you say, sir, I have some natu- 
ral instinct for mathematical errors,” said Adair, 
modestly. 

This might be true, but it was not the whole 
truth, It had been a part of the young man’s 
duties while in the service of his patron to assist 
him in his business matters, and such a proviso 
in a mortgage deed is by no means uncommon. 

But to the Canon it looked like an extempore 
conjuring feat accomplished by an amateur, 
Though little like the rest of the world in many 
things, he resembled them in this—that the ex- 
hibition of a talent he did not himself possess 
impressed him out of all proportion to its merit. 
This it is which lies at the root of the inexpli- 
cable desire for information among dull people. 
For knowledge for its own sake they care nothing ; 
but the opportunity of exciting the admiration of 
those more ignorant even than themselves by a 
display of it—if it is but how Tel-el-Kebir is pro- 
nounced in its own country—is seized upon with 
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“THERE WAS A SONG GOING ON, TOO.” 


avidity. The pre-eminence of our public schools 
is founded upon it; and should they cease to 
teach Greek, they will lose the confidence of their 
patrons, and cease to excite the envy of the pub- 
lic. The Canon, who knew something of Greek, 
but nothing of mortgages, beheld in his young 
friend a sort of genius in his way, a man born 
for affairs. 

“It is most extraordinary,” he resumed, “ how 
men’s gifts differ. That you should so easily 
quell the might of these ‘hellish charms’ woven 
by some lawyer, ‘ whose bare wand can unthread 
my joints and crumble all my sinews,’ astounds 
me, My poor friend Gilbert ought to have made 
you his trustee (only you were in petticoats at the 
time) instead of me.” 

“Nay, sir, | should think you were the very 
man for such a post,” returned Adair, “ A man 
of probity and honor, who knows little of busi- 
ness matters, and could therefore never move in 
them without legal advice, is made for a trustee.” 

“ Granting the probity, which I hope I possess 
—a very just observation, young man. There is 
one thing to be said,” added the Canon, smiling. 
“ However little I know of business matters, I 
know more than my ward, She has a banking 
account of her own, you must know; and the 
other day, when I reproved her because she had 
overdrawn her account, replied, ‘ But that is im- 
possible, guardian, since I have still three checks 
left in my echeck-book.’” 

Adair laughed with the speaker, but observed, 
gravely enough, that it was neither natural nor 
desirable that young ladies should give their at- 
tention to money matters when they had friends 
and advisers. 

“The Law be praised,” said the Canon, earnest- 
ly, “my poor Sophy’s money can never slip out 
of her own hands.” 

To judge by his tone and force, you would have 
imagined that there would otherwise have been 
some danger of its slipping through them, and 
getting into other hands; then, @ propos des 
bottes, as it seemed, he added, 

“Did you hear whether there was a full at- 
tendance at the ball last night ?” 

“T was there myself, s aid the young man, 
gravely. 

“You? Oh,I forgot, my ward said yesterday, 
by-the-bye, that she had met you at another ball; 
I should have thought dancing would have been 
the last sort of amusement to have attracted 
you; but I suppose it’s the figures.” The Canon 
was by no means in a joking humor, but it was 
not in his nature to smother a witticism. “I 
conclude,” he went on, with unruffled gravity, 
“that all the world and his wife, or at least 
his daughters, were there.” 

“The room was very crowded, though chiefly 
with men, sir.” 

“Um! All the boating men were there, of 
course ?” 











“T should think so; I have not much acquaint- 
ance with them, however, but there were one or 
two I recognized.” 

“Mr. Perry, I suppose, was there 2” said the 
Canon, pretending to look among his MSS. for 
something he had mislaid. “The fact is,” he 
went on, in explanation, since Adair maintain- 
ed a silence that under the circumstances was a 
little embarrassing, “though I know very little 
of the young man myself, he visits at the Laurels 
occasionally, and I am afraid is inclined to pre- 
sume upon it. He behaved last night on the 
river in a very demonstrative, not to say offensive, 
way: you noticed it no doubt yourself ?” 

*T saw that he looked toward your windows, 
sir, as he drank his elaret-cup ; but it is probable 
he only meant to pay you a compliment. Upon 
such an occasion it is allowable for the captain 
of the boats to be a little excited.” 

“At all events, I hope, for the sake of his 
family, the young man behaved himself at the 
ball ?” 

Adair kept silence, and shifted his eyes un- 
easily, like one who is inclined to shirk cross- 
examination. 

“Tf anything happened, Adair, ” said the Can- 
on, earnestly, “I will thank you to tell it me, for 
it may be necessary to forbid that young man 
my house. You naturally object, and I respect 
you for it, to tell tales against a fellow-student ; 
but this is a matter which concerns me nearly, 
and of which I have no other means of inform- 
ing myself.” 

“ Nothing at all happened, sir, I do assure you,” 
said the other, gently; “indeed, Mr. Perry did 
not dance at all.” 

There was a hint of concealment in the young 
man’s tone which did not escape his companion. 

“Not dance? Is it possible you mean he was 
too drunk to dance ?” 

“] should be sorry to say that, sir, but between 
ourselves, and since you compel me to speak out, 
it is my impression that he was in liquor, On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that I may be 
mistaken. I am not in a fast set myself, and 
what may seem to some men mere hilarity—” 

“Pooh! every one knows whether a man is 
drunk or sober,” put in the Canon, moving with 
quick strides about the room. 

“Indeed, sir, I would not have you imagine 
that Mr. Perry exposed himself to public re- 
proach ; nor, indeed, did he stay long at the ball; 
but after an hour or so went away, as it seemed 
to me—though it is true I have had the misfor- 
tune to incur his displeasure—in rather an ill 
humor.” 

“T trust that while he remained, being in the 
condition you mention,” said the Canon, uneasily, 
“he did not venture to speak to my sister or Miss 
Gilbert 2” 

“He did not, sir. Neither of your ladies was 
at the ball.” 
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“Sophy not at the ball!” exclaimed the Canon, 
“ Why, how was that 2” 

The young man smiled, and slightly shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“To be sure! How should you know ?” 

“T am not in the ladies’ confidence,” said 
Adair; “but, if I might hazard a guess, £ think 
the reason may have been some slight indisposi- 
tion of Miss Aldred’s. I heard her say, as we were 
going home last night, that she had a headache.” 

“Very likely! There is doubtless not much the 
matter; nevertheless, I must go home and see 
about it,” said the Canon, nervously. 

“T hope you will find all well, sir. With re- 
gard to what we have been talking about,” added 
Adair, with hesitation, “I trust you wiil consider 
the matter as confidential. It was much against 
my inclination, as you will bear me witness, that I 
said anything to Mr, Perry’s disparagement; but 
if it were known to the ladies it would naturally 
prejudice them against me.” 

“Twill take care that it is not known, and 
that it shall do nothing of the kind,” replied the 
Canon, warmly. “In my opinion your behavior 
has done you great credit, Adair. I am greatly 
obliged to you also for unravelling these accounts. 
Our Concordance must stand over for this morn- 
ing.” The Canon had put on his cap and gown, 
and had his hand on the door, when he suddenly 
turned round and said, “If you have no better 
engagement for this evening, and will come and 
dine at the Laurels, we shall be quite alone.” 

“T shall do so with great pleasure, sir,” said 
Adair, with a light in his eye that was a greater 
compliment to his inviter than the most labored 
acknowledgments. 

“ Poor young fellow!” mused the Canon, as he 
fluttered home in the May breeze; “dines out 
deuced seldom, I dare say, A glass of good 
Léoville will bring some color into his cheeks.” 
Then, as if the mention of the wine had suggest- 
ed the observation, he added, “It is clear to me 
that that fellow Perry was as drunk as a lord 
last night: what a merey it was Sophy didn’t 
go, since she could hardly have refused to dance 
with him had he asked her. It was no doubt 
because she was not there that he went off in the 
sulks, It is high time I should put my foot down 
as regards that matter. How can Sophy encour- 
age such a fellow? I believe girls choose their 
lovers as, when they were children, they chose 
their dolls—for their looks and their movable 
eyes. I dare say because Adair is not good- 
looking she will be barely civil to him; yet he 
is one in a thousand; so intelligent, so observant 
—I can’t think how that clause in the mortgage 
could have escaped my recollection—and withal 
so modest! If he had but a little money—though, 
indeed, with those talents of his he can not fail 
to make it—I could wish Sophy no better luck 
than to choose such a young fellow.” 

{To BR CONTINURD.) 
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1, Descending a Shaft. 


TRAVELLING IN WALES. 
wae WALES is not altogether a land of pasturage, of sheep, 
LN black cattle, or goats; it contains one great industry—the 
slate trade; and the recollection that in England every building 
is roofed with slate will give some idea of the extent of the work. 
The largest quarries are those of Lord Penrhyn, Mr. Assheton 
Smith, and the late Lord Palmerston, but numerous others both 
in Carnarvonshire and Anglesey furnish handsome incomes to 
their fortunate possessors, The traveller, however, who visits hill 
and dale in search of the picturesque looks on the quarries with 





2. The Rivals, 3. Racing on the Trucks. 
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4. An Amateur Barber. 


TRAVELLING IN WALES. 


different eyes to those of their owners. He sees only the huge 
sears formed on the slope of the mountains, and the piles of dé- 
bris which are thrown out. In the lovely Pass of Llanberis the 
devastating pick and drill have wrought havoc with the whole 
mountain range beyond the lake, and are fast filling up the beau- 
tiful basin of water in which Dolbadarn Castle still is reflected. 
The workmen are, like their brethren in coal mines, sturdy, reck- 
less fellows, living in constant danger. The man suspended in the 
air along the face of the cliff has to prize away the loose layers of 





slate from the base of the mass which he intends to blast. The 
| quarries are connected with the shipping ports by lines of railroad, 
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5. A Professional Barber at Work. 


and when the day’s work is over, like spirits released from bond- 
age, the quarrymen race home on hand-cars or trucks, where a 
cheerful welcome awaits them in their humble cottages. Such a 
dwelling is shown in one of our illustrations—built of rock unce- 
mented, covered with moss, half hidden in evergreens, centuries 
old, by the bank of a brawling stream, whose course, like that of 
true love, never runs smooth. Here we may suppose lives a maid 
whom more than one miner courts. The rivals meet on the tree 
which forms the bridge over the waters. When sheep meet in 
such a spot, one lies down and the other walks over him; but 
| here one will have to take water. In front of another cottage at 
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the foot of Brynbras the inmates are performing 
the office of barber for each other. They are ev- 
idently amateurs in the art tonsorial, but in Car- 
narvon can be found the true professional who 
in a systematic way polls one hirsute mountaineer 
after another, while his boy keeps sweeping away 
the matted tresses by dust-panfuls, The Welsh 
quarrymen are rough enough, but not so brutal 
as the English miner. They are, as a rule, deeply 
religious, and passionately fond of music, and 
famous alike for their Calvinistic Methodism and 
their choral singing. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. L. B.—In this age of universal knowledge it seems 
superfluous to say that the throne of Germany is he- 
voltae in the Hohenzolliern family, and not elective, 
and that Prince Leopold is the Duke of Albany. We 
have no knowledge of a blind Princess Eleanor of 
England. 

B. H. C.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. 

Saxena Van.—The head of the table is where the 
master or mistress sits. A gentleman says of his wife, 
“T have put her at the head of my table.” She says, 
*“*My husband took the head of the table”—so a table 
has two heads. 

Genevirve.—We have never heard of an evening 
garden party, but it sounds delightfully. We should 
suggest ices and lemonade, punch, cake, and fruit, 
served in the house, as it would be difficult, unless 
the moon were very bright, to have them served in the 
rarden properly. However, by the light of colored 
anterns it might be done. 

Pet.—A young lady should never ask a gentleman to 
call upon her. Her mother might ask himtocall. But 
if he asked if he might call, the young lady could say 
yes. A gentleman always precedes a lady upstairs. 

Mrs. F. E. D.—A Cheviot dress, tailor made, with a 
skeleton basque, over-skirt, and a round skirt with a 
single pleated flounce, or else with a kilt skirt, would 
be suitable for your trip to California. Such dresses 
are described in detail in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVI. 

Ianonanor.—To make a shoe-bag use gray linen, sat- 
teen, or percale, with red braid binding. Make it flat 
to hang inside a closet door by sewing two rows of 
pleated or gathered pockets against a plain surface, or 
else have a round cylinder pocket in the centre with 
other pockets gathered around this. Use strong acids 
for removing stains from marble. Quinine in alcohol 
is a good bath for the hair, and is said to increase its 
growth. 

H. L.—Cream white undressed kid gloves should be 
worn with this dress at the wedding, and slightly dark- 
er gloves or else white silk mitts could be worn after- 
ward. 

Mary F. S8.—Swiss iace curtains can probably be 
mended by a professional cleaner and mender of laces. 

Mas. E. A. B.—The book called A Transplanted Rose 
will be sent you from this office by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1. 

M. J. B.—Get handsome gros grain or else ottoman 
silk, and trim it with lace and ornaments of jet. Make 
with a short basque, apron drapery, and a wide gath- 
ered flounce with double standing ruffles at the top, 
and lace set on the lower edge. 

A Canaptan Supsortwer.—If you would retrim your 
ashes-of-roses silk with écrn embroidery, or combine 
it with écru pongee, or with very fine dark brown 
cashmere, or fonlard, or India silk, for an over-dress, 
fit would be becoming to one of your coloring. Gold, 
dark green, or very dull terra-cotta might be combined 
with your black silk, or you might have white moiré 
with it, or for a simpler dress you could use checks of 
black and white in twilled Louisine silk. 

Aanes L.—Get inexpensive sheer white wool bunt- 
ing or else mull muslin for your white dress. Make 
the waist a full surplice front with a belt of ribbon, 
and put lace around the neck and sleeves. Have the 
ekirt in very fine pleats, lengthwise, and a short full 
drapery around the hips. You should acknowledge 
the wedding cards sent you from a distance; write 
your congratulations, and express regret that you can 
not attend the wedding. 

Sarror.—Your lace is Italian Valenciennes. Do 
not alter either of your dresses except to drape the 
polonaise as bouffantly as you can. Gray and tan-col- 
ored undressed kid gloves, with loose wrists that pass 
under—not outside—the sleeves, are fashionable with 
almost any dress; silk mitts, black, white, or the col- 
or of the dress, are also in favor. Wool Jerseys are 
most appropriate with cloth skirts. It is too soon to 
say whether they will remain in favor next winter. 

Ovp Sunsoriser.—You should write for back num- 
bers of the Bazar that have full descriptions of in- 
fante’ clothing in the New York Fashions. 

Autor.—We can not tell you the value of your lace 
without seeing it. Get white net of fine quality and 
cuta doubled—tarned over—sienderfichu, and put your 
lace on it full enough to take it all without cutting. 
Sew it on so that you can turn the upper ruffle over to 
fall on that belowit. You can mount your engravings 
neatly on card-board, and arrange them in any port- 
folio of suitable size. 

Henuterra.—Make your calico dress with a yoke and 
full waist belted. Then have a full round skirt gath- 
ered to the belt—not gored—and with one or two 
ruffles at the foot, or else a bunch of tucks, If the 
young lady is too tall for this, have an apron over-skirt 
caught up high on each side. It is the fashion now to 
wear a small coil of hair and a full bang slightly curled. 

Tur Apprroative Sussoriper.—Get some plain ar- 
mure grenadine and some French imitation thread lace 
to make your black dress over. Use the satin again 
for the skirt. 

A Reraper.—Girls of sixteen do not wear crape veils. 
Use black-bordered paper as long as you wear mourp- 
ing. Have a basque, short apron over-skirt, and pleat- 
ed skirt of cashmere. Have a collar, vest, and cuffs of 
crape, with a wide fold of the same near the end of the 
pleats of the skirt. 

L. H. B.—You do not take any notice of a marriage 
announcement such as you speak of, unless you choose 
later to call on the bride. Clean your chamois vest 
with dry bread-crumbs. 

Herriz C. Suaw.—If you are offended because your 
grocer sends your bills to “‘ Miss Shaw” instead of to 
** Mrs. Shaw,” you have only to write your orders, “ Mrs. 
Shaw requires flour, sugar, and spice, etc.” It is much 
better that he should make a mistake than that you 
should commit a valgarism or write an ungrammatical 
note. Itis never proper to sign yourself “ Mrs. Mark 
Shaw” if you have written the note in the first person. 

Pansy.—If you wish to buy tickets for yourself, your 
chaperon, and ageptieman, you can invite him and take 
him, but pot alone. We should think it questionable 
for an engaged gentleman to send flowers and presents 
to any young lady but the one to whom he is engaged. 

X. Y.—It is not absolutely necessary or common to 
acknowledge wedding “ after-cards,” as you call them. 
If you do, send your card, of course, to “ Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones,” but it is not necessary. 

Eprru.—It is perfectly proper at a church wedding 
for the brother of the bride to act as groom’s-man, anc 
for the groom’s sister to be bridemaid, whether ac- 
quainted or not before the marriage. If a lady takes 
# guest out to drive, the lady, of course, takes her home 
when she pleases: a guest could not suggest the ter- 
mination of the drive. The letters your friends write 
you after having visited you do not require answers. 
At the nsual hour for retiring get up and bid your 
guests good-night, leaving them candles and the per- 
mission to sit up as long as they may please. It is the 
custom to show people their pooms when they first ar- 
rive, and not to accompany them when they go to bed ; 
send a servant to do that, or let them go by themselves. 
The bride’r own parents congratulate her first. 

Stient_y Mixep.—It is proper to ask your minister 
to marry you in another B som than his own, but he 
would probably decline. Address your wedding invi- 
tatious to “Mr. and Mrs. Smith and family.” The 





bride is allowed to consult her own taste as to the 
flowers she wears and carries. Ushers and groom 
dress alike at a morning wedding, and there is no cus- 
tomary present, except that the groom is apt to give 
his ushers some small gift, as a cravat pin, or a silver 
match-box, or perhaps only a cravat. 

Eriquetre.—On leaving home for a time send P. P. C. 
cards ; do not call save on intimates. On your return 
your friends should call. 

Patmistry.—We can not recommend any special 
book on the subject. Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVI, con- 
tains a paper on palmistry. 

Youne Iononanor.—Ladies, both guests and hostess, 
are always helped first at the table by the host. 

Trave.tres.—Get navy blue flannel for a dress for 
yourself on your long journey, or else have a blue wool 
Jersey with a pleated flannel skirt and over-skirt. For 
your boy’s travelling dress get flannel also, of light 
quality, and choose either écru or lighter blue than 
your own, and make it with a yoke and pleated full- 
ness below. 

A Souturen Grei.—Get velvet and ottoman silk for 
your handsome dress for next winter. Violet and 
gray will be fashionable colors. Pleat the velvet skirt 
in large loose pleats, omit flounces, and have the 
basque and drapery of ottoman silk. 

Breme B. B.—Make your cloth travelling dress with 
a frock-basque, single-breasted, with a rolling collar, 
fastened by one row of small crocheted buttons of 
bullet shape, and omit velvet, merely binding the edge 
with braid like a narrow cord. Then have an apron 
over-skirt, and put a single pleated flounce on the 
lower skirt. These tailor styles have been described at 

yreater length in back numbers of the Bazar in the 
New York Fashions, 

Dovstrut Reavex.—The silk-faced plush is used on 
furniture, but mohair plush is more durable. 

Mrs. J. B.—If you insist upon altering your cloth 
suit, follow direciious given above to “ Bride B. B.” 

Anxious Inquirer.—Your colored silk samples are 
excellent, and should be used at once. You should 
use the figured satin for a full shirred and pleated skirt 
under a basque and drapery of satin Surah of the shade 
of the ground. The blue silk should be similarly made 
with a changeable Venetian silk over-dress trimmed 
with frills of lace, either black or white. A dyed silk 
scarcely warrants covering it with lace flounces, but if 
you want such a dress, this will serve for the foundation 
skirt, and you can have a satin basque and drapery. 
We have not the pattern you mention. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Dr. Cras. T. Mrronect, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 


“1 think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 
energy.”—[{Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 


kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain#ifigredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrir, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. | 





SUMMER TOURS. 

Tue Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of Bos- 
ton will be mailed free to any address on application to 
Lucius Turrie, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass.—[ dv.) 





FOR ROUGH SKIN 
And freckles use Caswett, Masery, & Co.’s Me.o- 
DEEMA. 1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's FLavonine Extrracts—the best.—{ Adv.]} 





C. C. Suayne, Far Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{ Adv. 





Use the famous Lantacue Face Powprr.—[{Adv.] 





ADVER'TISHMEN'’LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocva 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
¥ ¥ well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorit, Mas, 


A NEW CATatocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 
Send 10c. for &@ Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Yourcards 
sell best.’” Large Sample Book and full 
+ | outfit 25. Quickest returns. Givcus a trial 
order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 











50 New Chromo Cards for 1884, name on, 10c.; or 40 
all Gold & Silver, 10c. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 

Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure makes the skin white, soft, 
and smooth. No poisonous drugs in it. 











THE SHAM AND THE REAL, 


Every good thing has its host of imitators; 
every genuine article its counterfeits. Bad man- 
ners and wicked habits have theirs also; but he 
who shams the bad never boasts of it, while 
they who ape the virtues of the good or simulate 
the genuine never hesitate to place the counter- 
feit before the public in their most alluring 
tones. When these people imitate they always 
choose a pronounced type or popular subject to 
copy from; and when they claim to be as good 
as “So-and-So,” or to sell an article equal to 
“So-and-So,” the public may depend upon it 
that Mr. “So-and-So” and his article are always 
the best of the kind. Thus the sham is always 
proving the genuine merit of the thing it copies. 

A firm of enterprising gentlemen produce and 
popularize an article of household use, sueh as 
the Royal Baking Powder, whose convenience, 
usefulness, and real merit make for itself an im- 
mense and universal sale. A hundred imitators 
arise on every hand, and as they hold out their 
sham articles to the public, yelp in chorus, “ Buy 
this; it’s just as good as Royal, and much 
cheaper!” The Royal Baking Powder is the 
standard the world over, and its imitators in 
their cry that theirs is “as good as Royal” are 
all the time emphasizing this fact. In their la- 
borious attempts to show by analysis and other- 
wise that the “Snowball brand has as much 
raising power “as the Royal ;” or that the “‘ Res- 
urrection”” powder is as wholesome “ as Royal ;” 
or that the “ Earthquake” brand is “as pure as 
the Royal,” as well as by their contortive twist- 
ings of chemical certificates and labored efforts 
to obtain recognition from the government chem- 
ists and prominent scientists who have certified 
the superiority of Royal over all others, they all 
admit the “‘ Royal” to be the acme of perfection, 
which it is their highest ambition to imitate. 
But the difference between the real and these 
imitations, which copy only its general appear- 
ance, is as wide as that between the paste and 
the true diamond. The shams all pay homage 
to the “ Royal!” 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 


EELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 










| 
L Your Plants, 
; and destroy all 
‘ 4 insects, with our 
1 / oY Fumigator, invented & manufactured 
for this purpose. Sample by mail with 
wy instruetions, 35c,, four to one ad 
ree, Agents, both sexes, wanted, 
“* We experimented with the article and t) 
and still think s0.”—JAMES VICK.) 
IVES & CO., Sole Manufrs., 


TWELVE AMERICANS. 


Their Lives and Times. 





ddress 
New Haven, Conn. 


By Howarp Carrot. 
Containing Sketches of Horatio Seymour, 
Charles Francis. Adams, Peter Cooper, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. Schenck, 
Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allen G. 
Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, Alexander H. Stephens. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Portraits, 





Mr. Carroll writes with the practiced skill of a jour- 
nalist. He knows the thing worth saying, and the ef- 
fective way in which it should be said. There is a 
straightforward frankness about his work which in- 
spires the reader’s confidence, and a breezy, wide- 
awake spirit that sustains interest through every 
chapter. Some of the papers seem like conversations 
enjoyed by the reader with the subject, while others 
shed an entirely fresh and clear light upon the careers 
and importance of public men.—N. Y. Times, 

Is brightly written and is rich in personal reminis- 
cences. It will be found extremely readable.—Phila- 
delphia North American, 

We have not seen for many a day more complete 
short biographical sketches, containing so many val- 
uable facts, and so much history, and the relations of 
the lives of the actors to all the great world about 
them sv completely epitomized as iu this little volume. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Mr. Carroll's attempt has been to represent the 
men as they are or were, beings of flesh and blood, 
not “remote and colorless abstractions,” and in this 
he has not been unsuccessful, There is an evident in- 
tention to get at facts and the secret springs of action. 
There is an absence of prejudice. The criticisms are 
in the main just, and the style commends itself for 
clearness and simplicity.—N. Y. Herald. 

A taking book. * * * The very variety of this list 
makes it attractive. * * * Mr. Carroll is a very clever 
writer, and we are confident that his book will find a 
throng of readers.—N. Y. Sun. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SILKS rox PATCH WORK 


In Square or ks. All Sizes. Great ony: 
goods and latest styles. none Send size o' block w 
and state whether you want all Silk or Satin 

tity im the Satin quality. YALE SILK WO) 














uble quan 
New Haven, Conn 


he bord YORK SHOPPING.—DRY GOODS BY 
MAIL. Drese-making, Millinery. Send for circu- 
lar. M. G. ROOME, 273 Bleecker St., New York. 
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PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
y THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 
in shapeto EVERY head. 
2.—Thy DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, 
y agal ‘oth: rs have. 
3.—They cannet tear or break apart, but outwear 
THREE of any wave made. ‘ 
y 4—Thy CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with 
dvmpness, but keep t heir shap for years. 
5.—Thry donot fade as quickly, for they don't require dressing as 
en as others. 
= t™ y are only dressed with a WET COMR.whenth-y get MUSSED, 
and are known toremain inorder for a year without redressing. 
1.—1 GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
the money ij not. : 
8.—MUST IMPORTANT : Every lidy can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, A® HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
theylovk ten years younger. 
9 —As J have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratificd. as @12 nein a 
PRICES from to (Blond and Gray ¢ 
Also, the most ELEGANT ‘ASSORTMENT 
SWITCHES oo BS to 50. 






entre), 
° 

. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 


or Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
rou Waves representing them to be the 
Thompeon Wave, asI do not allow any other 
Deaier to sell my ~~ 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


Ss. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YOua,. 


TWO CHARMING STORIES 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


ANNE. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


We venture to say that “ Anne” is one of the most 
remarkable works of fiction that has appeared for 
many years. It is remarkable for its own sake—for 
animation of plot and variety of character; and it is 
remurkable also as holding a place midway between 
the old American novel of incident and the modern 
American novel of analysis. * * * Besides being strong 
in character and in quiet humor, “ Anne” is also 
strong in episode.—Academy, London. 











FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


A story so sweet and simple that it suggests an old- 
fashioned plaintive ballad. She has chosen the most 
picturesque materials that America affords. * * * From 
a literary point of view it is more finished than 
* Anve,” and to a critic interested in striking peculi- 
arities of character it will prove a valuable study.— 
N.Y. World, 


16mo, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





N.H. ROLLING CHAIR Co. New Haven, C- 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the hair—will positively promote 
its growth—$1 00 a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des GrAce to use after—finest 
powder known—#1 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 
Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 a jar; Hazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, $1 50, 
6 bottles Golden Hair Wash for $5 0. Also, 
latest novelties in ‘Tortoise=-shell Ornaments; 
Shell Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil Dagger Pins, from 
50c. to $2 00 each, according to color of shell; and a 
beautiful assortment of combs. Our Cosmétiques are 
all genuine. Not responsible for those obtained else- 
where. Do not forget also that this is the only store 
where the Genuine Langtry Coiffure is ob- 
tainable ; also,a magnificent assortmentof Switches, 
including Ash, Gray, Blonde, etc., in every shade, first 
quality hair only. On receipt of money order, will for- 
ward any of above goods to any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


CONSTIPATION. 
Send your name and address to P, 0. Box 


991, New York City, for a circular, sent 
free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. addrese 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mg. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hakgrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
TAKE NOTICE. 


mane 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
F. WHITING, 50 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 








For 50c. (in 
No two alike. 
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**Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutiovra Remeptes. 
Curioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonons elements, and thus removes the cause. 


Curigura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 


Hes and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, } 


heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cottoura, is indis- 


pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curiovra Remepixs are absolutely pure, 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
__Porrer Drue a AND Curmtoat Co. " Boston, Mass. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The NEW CALENDAR of the 18%, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Beautifully Illustrated. 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and oy friends. Send names and addresses 
to URJEE, Franklin Sq . Boston, Mass. 

The Lenehan best appointed Music. Literary ana 
Art School,and HOM E for young ladies, in the world, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 31T Sixtu | AVENU x, New York, — 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


and the 











eee ereeresessnes 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ........ cocsssene + 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEKOPLE.............. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ ov 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f = 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Nuinbers)...... .10 00 


Postage ree to ail subscribers in the United Slates 


or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prort« with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 

each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
pe in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Peorie sent on 
receipt of a three-ceut stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranvgiug fron 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
grawuitousiy on application to Haren & Broruxns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Niue 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 





v. 


Printed on 50 L-xtra large Chrom« 
(xxx board) French & Swiss Florala, tto, Re. 
membrance & Verse Cards, in fancy script t 
106, 14 packs #1, 00 or 25 Gold Revel Edge Cards, 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with Ilust’d Premiutn Li st, 
_Seduced Price List, &c., 25. 8. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ail 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may addre ss Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





HE BERKSHIRE HILLS.—A New Colored 
ay 22 x 28 in., showing mountains, lakes, rivers, 
valleys, hamlets, railroads, highways, and points of in- 
terest, free to any address. Apply to Berksuine Lire 
Insuranor Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; or its General Agent, 
271 Broadway, New York City. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
1n $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail noe 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. » - 


NSTRUCTIONS given in —— Experienced 
teachers. Best Machines. Terms seodenate Apply at 
Central Copying Office. Barron & Fraoker, Mana zers, 
and gen’l age nis for the C ‘aligraph. 27 Union 'Sq,, N.Y. ° 





66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H, Hatterr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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A Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. 


A Superior Nutritive in continued Fevers, ana a 


Reliable Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 





HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the gluten derived from 


Ke 


the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the invention of an eminent 


\ Chemist. It has not only been highly recommended, but certified to by a large number of Chemists 
) and Physicians--representing a very high degree of medical science--as the SAFEST, MOST ACCEPT- 
ABLE AND RELIABLE FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
and for Mothers lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary com position-- 

That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion=--never constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of 
those Intestinal Disorders incidental to Childhood. 


And while it would be difficult to conceive of anything in Food or IZ CISTSZ 
Dessert more Creamy or Delicious, or more Nourishing and Strength- SOLD BY DRUG 
ening as an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia 
and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence in all Intesti- 
nal Diseases, especially in DYSENTERY, CHRONIC DIARRH@A iN JOHN CARLE& SONS; 
has been incontestably proven. 


AND CHOLERA INFANTUM, 






IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES/; 
OF THE UNITED STATES. [ 
So 
awNEW YORK..2— 





An Important Contribution to 





American History. 





LIFE OF 


JAMES 


SUCHANAN, 


Fifteenth President of the United States. 


By GEORGE 


TICKNOR CURTIS 


WITH TWO STEEL-PLATE PORTRAITS. 


2 Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00. 





The true history of Mr. Buchanan’s administration | feeling ; 


has, up to the present time, been a profound secret; 
for, while an immense deal has been written about it, 
no writer has had any documentary authority for his 
estimate of the motives, intentions, and prevailing 
counsels of the President and cabinet in the 
times which preceded the war. From the later history 
of such men as Cass, Dix, Stanton, Holt, and others, 
it has been generally regarded as settled that Mr. 
Buchanan was alone responsible for the course of his 
administration, But the history of that administra- 
tion hitherto published has been in large part con- 
jectural and imaginary. It is of the highest im- 
portance that that history should be known. The 
time has long passed when from political feeling any 
one could desire to suppress the truth, and now all 
men will be glad to take a dispassionate view of the 
men and the events of twenty-three years ago at 
Washington. Mr. Buchanan was in the habit of 
making brief and clear memoranda of daily conver- 
sations, interviews, and occurrences. He preserved 
all important correspondence. The material for his 
biography is thus ample, and the character of the 
book cannot but be of the most absorbing interest. 
Its revelations will undoubtedly surprise all who have 
accepted as true the supposed histories which have 


trying 


| credited with dissent from the policy of an 


| a position so difficult has been much modified. 


and perhaps not the least startling portions 
will be in (he letters of eminent men who have been 
admin- 
istration, which policy they in fact guided and ap- 
proved. In any event, the biography of James Bu- 
chauan covers the most important period of our his- 
tory since the Revolution ; 
the material which he left to be used at the proper 
time, we have no doubt that Mr. Curtis has made such 
use of it that the publication will throw clearer light 
on history than any or all of the books which have 
attempted to show bow the United States was led 
into the war of 1861.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
George Ticknor Curtis announces that his long- 
promised life of the late President Buchanan is finished, 
In it he promises to make plain many things con- 
cerning the early days of the war, and to correct much 
badly - written history. The revelations made by 
Judge Black from time to time since the close of the 
war have done much to correct false impressions, and 
the sentiment toward the ex-president who occupied 
En- 
tirely apart, however, from the interest surrounding the 


and knowing, as we do, 


| closing days of his administration, there was much in 


the life of James Buchanan demanding strong histor- 
ical and biographical treatment, and Mr. Curtis’s book 


been written in the excitement of strong partisan | will be awaited with interest.—The Philadelphia Times. 


Pususnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


(a@” Harrer & Brorners will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of Siz Dollars. 
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SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflic ted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying g 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin, 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


“Ladie 8, if you desire to be beau- 


rive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75. per Bottle. 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 










can secure 
Lady A ents sc coployment 
end selling Queen City 
Skt and Stoel ing Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co., Cincinnati,O 


$1) )AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Cc ostly 
$ Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
CARD 3e.stamp. A. G. BASSET’ I’, Rochester, N. Y. 
$510 $2 


“Dr. Benson’s Pills cured my daughter of nervous 
headache.” —Thos. 8. Martin, Pomonkey, Md. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Fifteenth President 
of the United States. By Grorer Ticknor Curtis. 
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Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00, 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. 
Morgan Dix. In Two Volumes, 
Tops, Uncut Edyes, $5 00. 

Ill. 

TWELVE AMERICANS 


By Howarp Carron... 


By his Son, 
Svo, Cloth, Gilt 


Their Lives 
Containing 


and Times. 






Horatio Se ymour, Ch: * Francis Adams, Peter 
Cooper, Haunibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C 
o henck, Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Al len 


Thurman, Joseph Jefferson 
‘Maer H. Stephens. Po 
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IV. 

SPANISH VISTAS. By Groner Parsons Latunop. 
Illustrated by Cuartes S. Reinnanr, Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00. 

¥, 

MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. The Bible Record 
with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Maroiws Wittson and 
Rosert Pirreont Winison. In Two Volumes 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 
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THE GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS ON 
THE OBELISK-CRAB in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. A Monograph. By Aveusrus C. 
Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in 











Columbia College. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
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COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural and Sys- 
tematic. For Use in Schools and Colleges. By 
James Orton, A.M., Pu. D., late Pr rof Natural 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. Lllus- 
trated. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 80, 


Vill 
GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL 
DREN. Collected und Compared by Witrsam 
Weits Newent. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
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LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 
CARLYLE Edited by James Anvrnony Frovupe, 
4to, Paper, Also, Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, 


30 cents. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS, Edited, with Notes, 


by Wiritam J. Roire, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, ( im ridge, Mass. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 
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Lucrece, and other Poems. 
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ted, with Notes, by 
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FREDERICK Il. AND MARIA THERESA. From 
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Sir Tom. 
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15 cents. 
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20 cents. 


Thou Done? By J. Firzgeratp Motor. 


A Foolish Virgin. By Eu.ta Werp. 20 cents. 
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*Meta’s Faith,” &c. 
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Aut Cesar Aut Nihil. By the Countess M. Von Boru- 
MER. 20 cents 


The Romantic Adventures 
Harpy. Illustrated. 


ofa Milkmaid. By Tuomas 

10 ceuts, 

Yolande, 
$1 25; 


By Witrtam Biaok. 


Illustrated. 
Paper, 20 cents. 


Cloth, 


For the Major. By Constance Fentworge Woorson 


Cloth, ¢1 00. 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Rostnson. 15 cents. 


Mr. Scarborough’s 
20 cents. 


Family. By Antruony Tro..opi 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barnett. 20 cents 
A Sea Queen. 
Bound, $1 00; 


By W. Crank Russert. 16mo, Half 
4tu, Paper, 20 cents. 
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Half Bound, $1 00; 
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FISH-HAWK (loq.). “NOW WHAT 
MAY THAT BE? IT PUFFS AWAY 
AND YET I8 NO STEAMER 
NOT? 


KIND OF A FISH 
LIKE A STEAMER, 
SHALL I GO FOR IT OR 
THAT IS THE QUESTION,” 


FACETLE. 

A usrrauty ragged fellow was seated on the low wall of old St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. Suspended from his neck was the familiar sign, 
se help the Blind.” A young merchant passing by looked at the 
r, paused, looked again, and then walked up to him and pretended 
ke him with the cane he carried. The mendicant dodged the blow. 

“Ha! ha!” the young man almost screamed ; “‘ you dodged that, just 
as | expected. You humbug! you fraud! you scoundrel! Now will you 
go about your bneiness, or shall I call the police 2?” 








The mendicant’s face showed alarm, but he uttered not asound, The 
angry merchant bade him speak quickly. A crowd gathered. The beg- 
gar went into a paroxysm of earnest, almost frantic, gesticulation. The 


merchant grew furiously angry, and as he stormed and the beggar made 
pantomimie gestures, a policeman came up. 

“ What's the matter here ?” the officer inquired. 

The mendicant made signs that he didn't know, and that he was inno- 
cent apparently of everything. 

*“ Why, this villain is no more blind than I am,” said the merchant, “TI 
eaw him turn his head to look at me as I was passing by. I pretended 
I was going to strike him, and he dodged the blow.” 

At this the mendicant’s face worked as if he were in mortal agony. 

* Och, bad cess to it, 1 must spake or I'll bur-r-r-st !” he said; “I’m not 
bloind at all, at all. And have I the bloind soign on? Sure I can not 
rade a loine or letther. Oh, wurra! wurra! I beg your pardon, sir; it’s 
ali a mishtake intoirely, J thought I had the dif-and-doomb soign on me, 
so I did.” 

Then, after a pause, he added, desperately, “‘ Plase let me go, gintle- 
min, that Imay be afther foinding me brother. Sure he’ll be bringing dish- 
grace on thefamily. Upon me word, sor, me brother is bloind complately, 
and begorra he musht be shtanding somewheres wid me dif-and-doomb 
svign hanging onto him, and him a-singing out, * Plase help the blind.” 

ca iratithl 

A young lady who had become quite annoyed by the continued atten- 
tions of a gentleman who was an acknowledged bore, and had endeavor- 
ed more than once to disconrage them, found herself thrown with him 
one day at a woods party. Mr. —— invited her to walk down the stream 
with itm saying that as he had two rods they would try the fishing. 

“Miss Laura,” he said, glancing significantly at her dotted dress as they 
stole along the bank, “I should so like to try and catch a certain speck- 
led fish ; I wonder if I can 2?” 

“1 haven't an idea that I shall get anything but a stick,” said she, de- 
murely, as she dropped her live in the stream, 





So 
When does a photographer show his hobby ?—Jn re pose, 








DRAT- PARKER» _— 








NOT AN IMPRESSIONIST. 


ROMANCE 


Mrs. Visite. ‘* Your mother has just been telling me, Miss Clara, that 
you are to be bridemaid for a Miss Brown. I never remember hearing 
you talk of her. Is she an intimate friend 2?” 

Crara, “Oh yes, indeed. We've exchanged Christmas cards for three 
years.” [A fact. 
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THE CHAMPION PARASOL. 
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REALITY. 


Spriggins took Fogg’s sister to the picnic. Late in the afternoon they 
wandered off together, and seated themselves on a moss-covered stone 
half-way up the hill, from which they could enjoy the view below. It 
was here that Spriggins asked himself: “Is not this the time for me to 
seize? This beautiful stretch of country below us, this cloudless sky 
fay nature in holiday attire—doth not all seem to say, ‘Avow thy 
ove’? 

Fogg’s sister sighed. 

“ What is it 2?” asked Spriggins, softly. ‘‘ Though all so beautiful, it sug- 
gests the need of something more.” 

* Exactly,” said Fogg’s sister. “I was thinking—give me this hill in 
the middle of March, after one or two thaws that have left it like glass; 
then give me a good bob-sled, and as many of you get on as want to, so 
long us you let me steer—give me this, I say, and, take my word for it, 
I'd make the ice rattle!” 

Spriggins waited. ° 

A gentleman much given to moralizing was some years ago walking 
around Flirtation Walk at West Point with the little son of the proprietor 
of the Government House. Neddy had been brought up on government 
ground, and often told that it belonged to Uncle Sam. Mr. —— looked 
off at the river winding through its narrow channels, and was quite car- 
ried away by the natural beauties of the place, the sublime scenery of that 
part of the Hudson making it one of nature’s most beautiful spots. 

** My little fellow,” said Mr. ——, “ do you ever think who made all these 
beautiful things? Look now at the sun on the river, then at the banks 
and hills. Did you ever think who made it all, Neddy ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Neddy, quite awed by the gentleman’s tone. 

“Well, who, my boy ?” 

“Uncle Sam,” said Neddy, solemnly, 


prcarsa ~<A 
“ Angelica,” murmured Smiggins, as they threaded their way through 
crowd of guests at an evening party, “with you at my side, this is 
oue of the rare moments—” 

“Well done, Smiggins,” whispered Fogg, in passing; “for you never 
take it rare, you know !” 

* Overdone, sir, on your part,” said Smiggins, icily. 

* Not a bad cut,” said Fogg, moving off. 


r—) 


—_———__—__ 
When is a tree like a liniment ?—When it re-leaves. 
—— pf 


Little Susie, on coming home from her first attendance at church, was 
met with the playful remonstrance from her mother, ‘‘ They tell me you 
went to sleep, Susie; how did that happen ?” 

** All the mens did,” said the child, in answer. 
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“THE SUBLIME AND THE RIDICULOUS GO IIAND IN HAND.” 











BROOKE DE TOODLES (soliloquizing). “A CAWN’T FOR THE WORLD OF ME UNDERSTAND WHY sO 
MANY PEOPLE GO WILD OVER THE SEA, DON’T YOU KNOW. ITS LONELY GRANDEUR AND ALL THAT 


“OH, MY OWN DEAR DARLING, I L-O-v-E—~y-0-U !!!” 
SORT OF THING. A CAWN'T SEE IT.” 





